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ST. EDWARD OF ENGLAND 

King and Confessor 

(1003-1066) 

BY A. STREETER 



In the conduct of human affairs the supernatural and natural 
motives make for different goals and work by different 
methods. The supreme aim of » the first being to gain in all 
things the approbation of God, to attain the greatest good 
in a kingdom which is lioc 0f' this world, and to achieve a 
spiritual and everlasting*^ success, it concentrates its effort 
upon such spiritual tfK?ah& as prayer, the influence of holi- 
ness, the holocaust of mortification ; and dfstl:usting its own 
enterprise, it seeks to efface itself and to become" a mere 
channel for the -free psCsSage of the inspirations and opera- 
tions of divine grar^. The supreme aim of .the second, 
though it may include the desire to avoid offen<1.7ng God, is 
yet centred rather in obtaining the approbation' Crf men, the 
greatest good of this^ world— material welfare* ahd prosperity, 
reputation for wisdom "and Valour^^in /aj'^ord, temporal 
success; and though it need not imply 'auy actual wrong- 
doing, it obviously involves' the substitution of the material 
for the spiritual, the lesser for the greater, the lower for the 
higher. And for the attainment of this end men trust to 
such purely natural means as human effort and energy, to 
exterior action with its visible personal triumphs, to indi- 
vidual initiative, determination, perseverance, and strength 
of will or limb. Where the first places itself in perpetual 
reference to God and His divine will, the second acts in 
constant reference to man and human ideals; and where 
this, at its best, culminates in the heroes acclaimed by the 
world, the other culminates in the saints venerated in God^s 
Church. 

In the appreciation of human endeavour and accomplish- 
ment, a spiritual insight into the sl^mfica.ivce ^xvd x^x.^^^^- 
derating value of the supernatuiaV mo\!\N^ ^^c^^^ ^y^X 'ek^^^^5>.^^ 
the vower to recoprniV.p the vrnTVVv n^ ns\\>\Ta\. Ts\fiX>X, ^^aJ^*^^ 
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way to sanctity; but the hero is not similarly able to com- 
prehend the saint, for he has stopped short at a lower goal. 
While the higher ground of the supernatural standpoint 
commands a complete survey of the fields of natural achiev- ■ 
ment, the lowlands of the natural standpoint are shut in 
by many material obstructions, and cannot discern the 
supernatural heights that tower beyond their range of vision. 
And thus the natural order hedged round with its own 
limitations, is apt to take its own standard as an ultimate 
criterion of things that lie altogether outside its sphere, and 
to test the value of spiritual aims by their capability to 
realize apparently desirable material results. 

It is in some such confusion of ideas as this that we must 
seek the origin of the enormous discrepancies that exist be- 
tween the respective versions given by religious and rational- 
istic historians when dealing with events or lives of more than 
ordinary spiritual significance — discrepancies not necessarily 
attributable to any inaccurate sta-teinent of objective facts, 
but due far more often to the interpretation placed on those 
facts and the inferences drawn from them, which depend 
upon the standpoint of the writer and the particular aspect 
of his subject that is visible to him from it. 

There are few pre-eminent figures roimd whose recorded 
history such discrepancies eddy in wilder conflict than that 
of Edward the Confessor, who, by. virtue of his kingship, 
falls legitimately within the scope of historical criticism, and 
by virtue of his attested sanctity, became the subject of a 
solemn and final pronouncement by the Church. Side by 
side with the accounts of his life given by the old devout 
chroniclers who interpret it in the light of grace, we have 
the critical commentaries of more recent historians, who, 
interpreting it in the light of nature and modern rationalism, 
arrive at an estimate based on an undervaluation, or more 
often a complete omission, of the most essential element 
involved. In their disappointment that he failed to reach 
standards that he only missed, not because he fell short of 
them, but because he far surpassed them, these writers ex- 
press unanimous and quite naive regret that King Edward 
never became the hero they might have admired, but was 
onily a, saint* whom they cannot understand. Unable to 
comprehend the saint's attitude tOYjaiids the responsibilities 
of his temporal power, they reptoaeVv \\\m\i^c2ML^^ \v\% ^.\- 
ministration did not secure ceitam ie^>3X\& v?\i\c)cv \a VJcw^ca. 
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seem eminently desirable; but they ne^r wait to inquire 
whether or no these results were in conformity with the 
will of God. Even the most respectful of them look upon 
the life-work, which to them is the life-failure, of the last 
Saxon sovereign with a disillusionment similar to that 
manifested by some of his Master's unenlightened disciples 
when the King of the Jews failed to establish a temporal 
kingdom in Judea. 

And it is only by remembering that the seeming incon- 
gruities between the different aspects of an object dp not 
involve any inherent inequalities or contradictions in the 
thing beheld, nor any want of veracity in the beholders, but 
are due to the necessary limitations of particular standpoints, 
that we can reconcile the enthusiastic eulogy of those who, 
standing near and breathing the satme rare atmosphere, see 
' clearly and revere, with the cynical conjectures of those who, 
standing afar off and seeing dimly through a mist, criticize 
and protest. It is only by harmonizing into focus the con- 
flicting statements of many diverse spectators that we can 
construct a true picture of the life of one who was none the 
less a servant of God because he was a ruler of men, 
whose government was not weak and inefficient because he 
perpetually placed his own judgment and the claims of public 
opinion in subservience to the will of his Master, but who, 
by virtue of his uniform holiness in the faithful discharge of 
his kingly duties, manifested his sanctity through his king- 
ship, and has been raised to the altars of the Universal 
Church as King and Confessor. 

St. Edward was the son of Ethelred the Unready by 
his second wife, Emma, daughter of Duke Richard I. of 
Normandy. He was born about the year 1003, midway in 
that long and disastrous reign, of which Lingard, following 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, has written : — " It would be 
difficult to select a period in English history in which the 
nation was visited with such a multiplicity of calamities as 
during the protracted reign of Ethelred." This king had 
succeeded to the throne at the early age of ten years, after 
the brutal murder of his half-brother, Edward the Martyr, 
by his unscrupulous and ambitious mother Elfrida — an 
event which did not tend to calm the violent partizanships 
into which the respective claims of these two princes had 
already divided the nation, and m\N\\\e\x\X\^NaX.^x\V\^*^^^^ 
and enmities of rival thanes and rvo\Ae^ lo\wA ^ x-^xs^- 
point for open hostilities. Ytom \ive oMX^eX ^xiev^^^^ "^^ 
found half hia o«K:^^4.-. -a:«^cf,.«4,«A ^r^^oic.TA'?. \\\«^ "^"^ 
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whole kingdom distracted by internal dissensions, with which, 
owing to his extreme youth in the early part of his reign, 
and afterwards to the characteristic vacillation of purpose 
that earned him the soubriquet of "the Unready,'- he was 
entirely unable to cope. The want of unity and co-operation 
among the nobles, added to the absence of a competent 
ruler, brought the country into a state of disintegration and 
discord that left it an easy prey to the attacks of the ever- 
watchful Danes, who, during previous reigns, had only been 
kept at bay by the personal valour and determinaticm of 
such sovereigns as Edgar, Edred, and Athelstan. 

Beginning their attacks with the depredatory inroads of 
pirate chieftains, which continued for several years, the 
Northmen met with so little resistance that they were en- 
couraged to organize a more formidable invasion, which, 
landing at Ipswich, overcame the inadequate Saxon force that 
opposed it. Ethelred, alarmed and unprepared, now had 
recourse to the fatal expedient of bribing his enemies to 
retire, thus inaugurating that humiliating system of defence 
which substituted money for courage and constancy, and 
which culminated in the famous Danegeld, or yearly tribute, 
levied by heavy taxation on the people and the monasteries, 
and paid to the Danes as the price of a peace that they 
never gave in return. Such a policy naturally defeated 
its own object, and by giving the enemy an exaggerated 
sense of his own invincibility, encouraged him to persist in 
his molestations. Thus, year by year, the Danish ravages 
eat farther into the heart of England, until, in the year 1013, 
King Sweyn of Denmark resolved to bring matters to a 
climax, and sailed up the Humber with a large force to 
effect the conquest of the entire country. After securing 
the ready submission of Northumbria, where many of the 
chief nobles were Danish, either by birth or descent, he 
marched victoriously to Bath, devastation and misery 
following in his wake, and here proclaiming himself King 
of England, received the allegiance of the terror-stricken 
thanes of Wessex and Mercia. When the news of this 
general defection reached London, where Ethelred was 
waiting the course of events, the king, finding himself 
without resources or friends, with no faith in his mission or 
confidence in himself, forsook his Crown and his people, 
, and accompanied by Queen Emma atvd \\^s Oc^Miecv^ fed 
w a panic to the protection oi ftie D\]k^ o^'^oimswA^. 
Thus St. Edward, an exi\e in \\\s ^\&n^x^\)d. ^^\, ^^^ 
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home of his youth and early manhood ; and it was probably 
the warm welcome extended by his uncle to the somewhat 
ignominious refugees that first inspired him with the grati- 
tude and sympathy towards his Norman kinsmen, which 
throughout his life remained one of his strongest natural 
impulses. At this period there seemed but little likelihood 
that the young prince would ever ascend the throne of his 
fathers. Even if the Royal House of Cerdic should succeed 
in recovering its birthright from the rapacious grasp of the 
victorious barbarian, the direct line of succession was re- 
presented by the surviving offspring of Ethelred's first 
marriage — Edmund (afterwards called Ironsides) and Edwy, 
known as " the King of the Peasants." But to those who 
watched and prayed in faith and calmness, the veil of 
human probabilities was lifted. We are told that one day 
the venerable Abbot of Glastonbury, Brichtwold, Bishop 
of Wiltshire, was alone in his cell praying for the deliverance 

. of England, crying aloud, " How long, O Lord, wilt Thou 
forget our miseries and tribulations ? Thy saints are slain, 
Thine altars are desecrated, and there is none to save or 
redeem us ! " — when lo ! a deep sleep' came upon him, and 
sleeping, he beheld a vision of St. Peter enthroned amidst 
a choir of angels and with a great light about him. And 
before him there appeared a man of noble mien, clad in 
royal raiments, whom the Prince of the Apostles, with his 
own hands, consecrated and anointed as King, promising; 
him a long reig'n, and commending him to a life ojf celibacy^ 
Then Brichtwold, dazzled and bewildered by the splendour,, 
begged for an explanation of the vision, and asking, received 
this answer from the lips of the Apostle: — **The Kingdom 
is the Lord's, and He shall rule over the sons of men. 
Thy people have sinned against the. Lord and betrayed 
themselves into the hands of the enemy, and therefore are 
they conquered by those that hate them. But the Lord 
will not forget his mercy towards them. He has chosea 
unto Himself one according to His own heart, who, in all 
things fulfilling His will, in due time shall arise, acceptable 
alike to God and man, gracious to his people, terrible to- 
his enemies, the faithful servant of the Church, who shall 
reign in peace and justice, and close a meritorious life in a 
saintly death." * Some thirty years later, when the voice qC 
flie English people — here tr\Ay Vox ^^li^-uox Del— ^3j5^^ 

St Edward to reign over them, tVvi^ ^xo^Vv'^c^ ^^^ \\:^S^^^^ 
■teiD by term. 
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A few months after Ethelred's flight King Sweyn died, 
having nominated his son Canute as his successor. But 
before the latter had time to take possession of his new 
dominions, King Ethelred, for once belying his surname of 
** Unready," returned to England at the unanimous invitation 
of his recalcitrant nobles, and reascended his forsaken 
throne. He survived this triumph but little over a year ; 
-and dying in 1016, was succeeded by his warlike son, 
Edmund Ironsides. In the meantime Canute had con- 
solidated his forces, and fierce and bloody conflict now 
raged between Saxon and Dane, which presumably might 
have terminated in the final expulsion of the latter, but for 
■the untimely assassination of Edmund after a battle-filled 
reign of seven months. Canute now took possession of the 
kingdom without a struggle. The first act of the new 
^monarch was to effectually dispose of the more legitimate 
claimants to the crown. Edwy, the ** Peasant King," was 
declared an outlaw, and soon afterwards slain. The infant 
sons of Edmund Ironsides, Edmund and Edward, were 
conveyed to Canute's ally and vassal, the King of Sweden, 
by whom, instead of being, as was probably anticipated, 
murdered, they were sent to the care of the King of Hungary, 
where the elder died young, and Edward grew up to marry 
a German princess and become the father of Edgar Atheling. 
Canute's next move was to ask for the hand of Queen Emma 
in marriage — a politic measure calculated by uniting the 
remaining adult representatives of the rival claims to con- 
ciliate their respective adherents, while it further promised 
to secure the goodwill of the powerful Norman Duke, who 
at this time appears to have made some effort on behalf of 
his young nephew, St. Edward. Emma, whose affections 
the unstable and profligate Ethelred had neither deserved 
nor endeavoured to win, and whose ambition was excited at 
the prospect of becoming for the second time Queen of 
England, consented to the marriage, on the condition that 
the right of succession should be settled on its possible 
issue, to the exclusion of Canute's sons Sweyn and Harold, 
•who were illegitimate. This stipulation justifies the pre- 
sumption that the lady's conduct was actuated by no other 
motive than her personal desire to be the wife and mother 
^ of kings. It also appears evident lYvaX ^\\fe V^id but little 
'CohSdence in the hopefulness oi Viei son ^^^^^^ caaosfc, 
:^nd stiU less scruple in maintaining a co^atse ol wi>asm ^Joax 
Ma// human likelihood would de&rivtfeVf ^tecN>3Afc xV^ ^<$«?.^ 
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During the nineteen years of Canute's reign, St Edward, in 
rcompany with his younger brother Alfred, pursued his tranquil 
life at the Norman Court. His biographer,* after describ- 
ing the great interior piety that he combined with unusual 
suavity and charm of manner, goes on to tell us that, while 
associating freely with the noble youths around him, and 
joining in the innocent pastimes of his age, he held himself 
rigidly aloof from the licentious pleasures in which many of 
his companions indulged. Frequently withdrawing himself 
from the gaieties of the palace, he spent much time in solitary 
prayer and meditation, heard Mass daily, and found his 
chief delight in visiting the monasteries and conversing with 
learned and holy religious. Singularly mild in temper and of 
great humility, he was grave and dignified in his demeanour, 
and in all things bore himself conformably to his rank. 
One of his chief characteristics seems to have lain in that 
highest form of distinction — absolute simplicity, and per- 
haps his crowning virtue was his love of purity. It was at an 
early period of his youth that he made the solemn conse- 
cration of himself to a life of perpetual virginity which was 
foreshadowed in St. Peter's revelation to Bricthtwold, and 
which has been the subject of so much unenlightened 
criticism on the part of modern historians. 

Possessing a supernatural contempt for riches and worldly 
prosperity, never saddened by adversity nor elated by 
success, St. Edward was devoid of all personal ambition for 
sovereignty, from the responsibilities of which his humility 
-caused him to shrink. Yet, on the other hand, the strong 
sense of justice which throughout his life was a distinguish- 
ing feature of his character, appears to have prompted him to 
-seek the acknowledgment and restitution of his lawful rights. 
As early as 1016, when he was little over thirteen years of 
age, we find, in a charter of St. Peter's Abbey at Ghent, 
that he had promised a munificent gift to that monastery in 
the event of his ever entering into possession of his royal 
inheritance.! This choice of an abbey dedicated to the 
Great Apostle was perhaps an outcome of St Edward's 
already fervent devotion to the special Patron and Protector 
from whom he was to receive his mystic anointment^ while 
the circumstances of the promise indicate that^ from his 
earliest youth, he placed his trust in the s^vt\t>3al loi^^ ^ 
prayer rather than the material poviex ol >i)cv^ ^-^o^^ ^\ ^^ '^ 
terior action, as the most potent irv^uetice. va: ^^ eijx^ac&saxv 

• */». ^K«fe««a&; ^, C.. Aelredil^cvaie«»^^ , _ 
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of human destinies. The keynote of his attitude was struck 
in the declaration that he would not accept the greatest of 
monarchies if it were to cost the blood of a single man.. 
And the fate that in 1026 overtook Duke Robert's armed 
appeal for his cousin's rights seemed a warning from Provi- 
dence that the saintly prince's cause was neither to be lost nor 
won by human strife. The noble fleet, so generously equipped 
in the cause of justice, was dispersed and partially destroyed,, 
not by the superior force or skill of the enemy whom it 
never met, but by a sudden storm of exceptional violence. « 
On the death of Canute in 1035, the Enghsh crown should,, 
according to the terms of his marriage-settlement with 
Emma, have devolved on their son Harthacanute. But 
owing to the absence of this prince in Denmark, his ille- 
gitimate brother Harold, supported by the Danish nobles- 
and the entire population of Northern England, seized and- 
held the kingdom in spite of the double opposition of Queen 
Emma, who urged the claim of her favourite son Hartha- 
canute, and the English nobles of Wessex, whose allegiance 
seems to have been divided between Harthacanute and the 
sons of Ethelred. Civil war was imminent; and at this 
juncture the news of the divided state of the kingdom reached 
St. Edward, who judged the moment propitious for his inter- 
vention. Collecting a small fleet as retinue rather than 
armament, he sailed across the Channel and landed. at 
Southampton, the nearest port to his mother's royal resi- 
dence at Winchester. Not only did she proffer him no 
assistance, but there is no record that on this occasion they 
even met ; for, on his arrival, he found himself opposed by a 
hostile force who prepared to attack his Norman followers^ 
True to his resolution to win his kingdom by other means 
than bloodshed, St Edward quietly returned to his asylum 
at Rouen, recognizing that the fulness of the time had not 
yet come. 
. Very shortly after this unsuccessful expedition an affec- 
tionate letter, purporting to come from Queen Emma, wa&^ 
received by St. Edward and his brother Alfred, urging theni 
to return to England and recover their inheritance from the 
tyrant. To this invitation Edward, in consequence prob- 
ablyiof his recent experience, did not respond. But the 
. luckless Alfred, more hopeful and \ess exv\\%\\tfeived^ accomJ- 
. panied by a few Flemish retameis, obe^^d. >i)cv^ "smtwkvqww 
I-andins at Sandwir-h. he nmrf^eded to Ca^XetXiUTN ^Vet^Xv^ 
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Wessex, who was now rising into power as the chief of the 
English nobles. By him the young prince was conducted 
to Guildford, where the full violence of the plot burst upon 
the unsuspecting victims. In the dead of night a large 
body of armed men suddenly attacked Alfred and his little 
-company. The latter were seized, manacled, and led away 
to a place of execution, where, in the morning, nine out of 
every ten were put to the sword, and the remainder sold 
into slavery. The prince himself, after having both his eyes 
put out, was bound on a horse and conducted to Ely, where 
he was either murdered or died from the tortures that had 
been inflicted on him. 

The identity of the instigator of this infamous treachery 
is a moot point of history. Suspicion has fastened in turn 
upon the names of Harold, Emma, and Godwin. In 
the case of the two former there was a very strong 
motive for the crime, while the last-mentioned appears 
to have been incriminated merely because the deed was 
perpetrated in his own city of Guildford. St. Edward's 
recent appearance at Southampton backed by a Norman 
fleet, which, for all Harold knew, he may have retired to 
augment, was probably interpreted by the tyrant as a formid- 
able menace to the security of his rule. On this assumption, 
the removal of the sons of Ethelred would mean to King 
Harold the removal of his most dangerous and powerful 
.rivals, and from what is known of his character, the treachery 
involved in the manner of removal chosen was not a con- 
sideration that would have deterred him from accom- 
plishing it. To Queen Emma also, whose ambitions were 
-centred in obtaining the crown for her favourite son 
Harthacanute, the prior right of her two elder sons must have 
represented a most unwelcome obstacle ; but although uni- 
formly cold and hostile in her attitude towards them, there 
is not sufficient evidence, either in the circumstances of the 
<:ase or in the received estimate of the queen's character, to 
warrant the imputation that she deliberately plotted for 
their murder. The fact that immediately after this event 
•Queen Emma retired to the Court of Baldwin of Flanders, 
wno throughout had been favourable to Prince Alfred, points 
to the conclusion that, by those of her contemporaries best 
able to form a judgment, the q^ieexv ^^^ ^-^lq.^^t^^^ 'w^j^kv 
Mil suspicion of complicity.* As Xo Qio^mxv^^'^^'^^'^^^^'^'^^ 
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of the Saxon princes would have been in direct oppositions 
to the interests of the great Saxon earl, who, though first 
raised to power by Canute, was English in his sympathies 
and already to some extent recognized as the champion of 
the English cause^ and who was holding his earldom of 
Wessex in opp)osition to the encroaching dominion of 
Harold, from whose continued triumph he had everything, 
to lose and nothing .to gain. The alternative that he was 
acting, not as the tool of the king, but in collusion with 
Emma for the interests of Harthacanute, implies the rejected, 
hypothesis of the queen's guilt. Moreover, summoned by 
the Witangemot to answer the charge of having murdered. 
Prince Alfred, Earl Godwin was unanimously acquitted. 

After a short and inglorious reign, the death of Harold in- 
1040 placed Harthacanute on the throne. Soon after his 
accession the new monarch sent a cordial invitation to his- 
half-brother Edward to take up his residence in England, 
where he promised that he would be treated with every con* 
sideration due to his princely rank. This invitation may 

' very probably have been inspired by the diplomatic reflec- 
tion that it would be safer for the king to have the rival 
heir quietly under his own eye in England than to leave him 
at large in a foreign country where he enjoyed the favour 
and support of a powerful foreign monarch who might pre- 
sumably at any moment supply him with the means to 
enforce his claim. Be this as it may, the invitation was 
accepted by St. Edward, and the promise given with it was 

, in all respects loyally carried out by Harthacanute. Thus, - 
after an exile of nearly sevenand-twenty years, the son of 
Ethelred, accompanied by a few Norman retainers and. 
ecclesiastics, peaceably returned to his native land, and with 
all due honour took up his abode at his brother's Court. 

The immediate result of St. Edward's presence in England- 
was to make him known amongst the people to whom till 
then he had been a mere name, and with him to be known^ 
was to be loved. The resolute determination of pjarpose 
that ever effaced selfish motives before the dictates of the 
Divine Will, the uniform placidity of mood that was but the 
unruffled surface of a profound abandonment to God, the 
sterp austerity within, the gentleness and benevolence with- 

out, the regal dignity of bearing — ^V\aYV-rcva.TVL of an ancient 

V^^eage — the debonnair grace oi mantvei — o\sX.cg\xv^ ol^. 
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it was wholly spiritual and purged from all desire of per- 
sonal doiAination, And when, in 1042, the sudden death of 
Harthacanute, " who died as he stood at his drink " at a 
marriage-feast at Lambeth, left the English throne vacant, 
once more, though a few Danish nobles may have looked 
across the water to the Danish heir Sweyn Estrithson, the 
eyes of the whole nation turned towards Prince Edward, and 
factions and parties forgot their feuds and their rivalries as 
they united in one unanimous cry, "We choose Prince 
Edward to our King." 

As the elected spokesmen of the nation on this occasion^ 
Lyfing, Bishop of Worcester, and Godwin, Earl of Wessex, 
now waited upon St Edward to deliver him the message of 
the people of England, and in their name to solicit his 
acceptance of the English Crown. At this moment, which 
to most men would have been one of unmixed triumph, the 
sainf s great humility moved him to find an obstacle in his 
own unworthiness, and if we may believe some of the 
chroniclers, he implored Earl Godwin to assist him to retire 
from the responsibilities of authority and return to the 
peace and obscurity of his former life of exile. But when 
the ambassadors, using arguments that were wise and just, 
reminded him that tHese responsibilities were a part of his 
birthright, that the kingdom was his by inheritance, that he 
alone was capable of responding to the needs of the moment, 
and that acceptance was a duty to the nation who had called 
upon him, then the king-elect hesitated no more, and hearing 
the voice of God in the cry of the people, he reverently 
accepted the charge confided to him. The following Easter 
— 3rd April 1043 — ^^6 was solemnly consecrated and 
crowned by Archbishop Edsy, in the presence, too, as we 
may believe, of the Prince of the Apostles, mystically officiat- 
ing in unison with the earthly prelate. 

The coronation of the man whom "all folk chose to 
King " was the occasion not only of great national rejoicings 
on tie part of his subjects, but also of a spontaneous expres- 
sion of goodwill from all the chief sovereigns of Europe, who 
were represented at the ceremony by an unusually large 
number of ambassadors. P'oremost among these were the 
envoys of Henry of Germany, who not only sent congratu- 
latory messages and promises of peace and friendship^ but 
si^ "such gifts as imperial sp\endo>K ^tvd \>Xi^\^>^^ \ss\s^ 
. deem worthy of the one prince \j\vom ^ \\>:^^^ ^vs^^"^^ 
could look on as his peer." * ^epTesetiXStXAN^^ o\ >Osx^Vns>s^^ 
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the French and the Duke of Normandy brought the assur- 
ance of the goodwill of their respective sovereigns, the 
lesser princes and dukes sent pledges of their homage, and 
a special embassy from Magnus, who now wore the double 
crown of Norway and Denmark, bore that monarch's solemn 
tieclaration, ratified by oaths and hostages, that he " chose 
Edward as his father and promised him the obedience of a 
son." The great English earls, Siward of Northumbria, 
Leofric of Mercia, and Godwin of Wessex, loaded with 
munificent gifts, completed this goodly assembly, gathered 
together from every part of civilized Europe to bid welcome 
to the new crowned king, whose long and beneficent reign 
so fitly began amidst a universal expression of peace and 
goodwill. At the time of his accession, St. Edward was in 
his forty-first year. In his person he is described as -being 
" handsome, of moderate height, his face full and rosy, and 
his hair and beard (which he wore long) as white as snow." 
Amongst the king's first public acts was one as to the 
origin of which the chroniclers have left us entirely in the 
dark, but which, nevertheless, those historians who find in 
St. Edward's canonization a reason for questioning his title 
to their esteem have not hesitated to .attribute to a motive 
of personal spite and revenge. The facts were these. 
Queen Emma was now living in regal state at Winchester 
in possession of a large extent of rich landed property and 
untold wealth of "amassed treasure." In the November 
following his coronation the king convened a special meet- 
ing of the Witan, at which the conduct and position of his 
mother was the subject of discussion. In the entire absence 
of any record of these proceedings, it is impossible to say 
upon what grounds the judgment delivered was based. We 
know only that it was the unanimous verdict of the highest 
judicial assembly in the land. As its result, the king in 
person, accompanied by the three great earls and a retinue 
of nobles, rode to Winchester, came unawares upon Queen 

, Emma, deprived her of her lands and of all her hoarded 
treasure of gold, silver, and gems, and leaving her sufficient 
to maintain her in retirement, admonished her to "live 
quietly " at Winchester. And, during the remaining ten years 
of her life, she sinks into complete obscurity. 
^ow, although Emma's conduct tovraxds Viet ^^.-^oxv^ow had 

tever been such as to command eithei Yivs ^xaNiVwAe oi \xl's. 

^ctjon, although it is certain that Yiei at\]vX\ide Vo^^x^^Vvkv 
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•claim of her Danish offspring, it is equally certain that an 
;act of private personal vengeance is at complete variance 
with everything that we know of St. Edward's life and 
-character. The public manner in which the measures 
adopted had been carried out, the public nature of the 
<ieliberations that had decreed them, the reference by the 
king of the whole matter to his responsible public advisers, 
point to the existence of some definite motive of public and 
aiational import. Emma's well-known Danish proclivities, 
combined with the resources of her wealth and influence, 
•would, in the event of a foreign attempt to restore the 
Danish succession, have made her miniature Court a natural 
•centre of conspiracy. That she was discontented with the 
existing order of things is manifested by her refusal, in spite 
of her great riches, to contribute her lawful share to the 
^national imposts ; and this, taken in conjunction with the 
banishment of the great Danish noble Osgod Clapa, which 
soon followed her deprivation, indicates that the possibilities 
of such conspiracy may have developed into a definite, 
menace. The interests of the State and the maintenance 
of peace, therefore, would demand that the queen-mother 
ishould be deprived of the means of inspiring or furthering 
sedition; and the exceeding moderation with which this 
necessary measure was carried out by St. Edward, who, 
instead of imprisoning or banishing his mother, left her with 
^every freedom and comfort as a private individual, is only 
another instance of his unfailing mildness and clemency. 

The apprehensions of those who watched the develop- 
•jnents of Northern ambition were soon justified by the result. 

• In the following year King Magnus, regretting his former 
protestations of friendship, sent ambassadors to King 
Edward for no less a purpose than to claim from him the 
English crown. This preposterous demand was based on 
-an alleged agreement between himself and Harthacanute, 
to the effect that whichever of the two should survive the 
other, should succeed to his dominions. On the death of 
Harthacanute, Magnus had succeeded to the throne of 
X)enmark, and he now declared that the throne of England 
-was also included in the treaty. St. Edward's reply was 
•characteristic: He sat on the English throne as the 
-descendant of the English monatch^, atvd V^<5. V>a.<i V^^^\v. 

•<a77ed to it by the free choice ol X\v^ ^ti'^^i^ ^^^^s^sk.. 

While bis brnthf^r liv^H Vi*^ V»aA Qf^Tv«-c\ \vvm I'a^^^xi^^ ''^^ "^ 
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the whole nation, and solemnly consecrated to the kingly 
office- Lawful king of the English, he would never lay 
aside the crown that his fathers had worn before him. Let- 
Magnus xx)me ; he would raise no army against him, but 
Magnus should never mount the throne of England until 
he had taken the life of Edward.* It is said that Magnus- 
was so struck with this answer that he gave up all thoughts- 
of attacking England, but the real reason of the abandon- 
ment of the proposed invasion lay in the fact that Magnus* 
was obliged to concentrate his forces on the defence of his- 
own kingdom of Denmark against a formidable attack of 
Sweyn Estrithson. The latter was on this occasion defeated, 
but retired only to join his forces with those of the famous- 
Harold Hardrada, with whose assistance he now renewed, 
the attack. With varying success the war waged for the- 
best part of a year, when it was suddenly terminated by 
the death of Magnus, from the effects of a fall from his.- 
horse. On his deathbed this monarch, by a strange bequest, 
divided his dommions between his rivals, leaving Norway 
to Harold Hardrada and Denmark to Sweyn Estrithson.. 
Immediately on their accession, these two sovereigns 
respectively sent ambassadors to King Edward to offer 
him the assurance of their fidelity and solemn promises of 
peace and friendship. They then commenced a fierce and 
protracted warfare with one another, which, by concentrating 
their energies upon their immediate interests, was itself the 
best pledge that their neutrality towards England would be 
maintained. Thus delivered at last, as if by some special 
intervention, from the persistent inroads of her natural 
enemy the Dane, England entered upon a period of peace • 
and tranquilUty that was coterminate with the reign of St. 
Edward. And the king, free from all apprehension of 
foreign invasion, was able to devote his attention to the 
administration of internal affairs and the inauguration of 
many much-needed reforms. 

A year or two after his accession, the most influential 
nobles, headed by Godwin, humbly besought the king that 
he would complete the happiness of the nation by taking to* 
himself a royal consort. There can be little doubt that 
on the part of Godwin, whose daughter Edgitha was- 
■^ amongst the most beautiful, learned, and virtuous ladies of" 
t; the Court, this request was prompted \>^ a.de;^\V^TcvQi>C\N^<^\! 
f ambition for the aggrandisement oi Yv\s \^o\]&^. ^cve sy^^^ 
- king received the suceestion VitVv mMcYv Xxe^vd^XA-oxv^ Vxssy«- 
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ing that his vow precluded all possibility of its fulfilment. 
After much prayerful deliberation between the alternative of 
refusal, which might betray his pious secret, and compli- 
ance, which might endanger his vow, the saint was inspired 
to the decision that if he could find a lady "like-minded 
with himself," armed with the same heroic virtue, and 
aiming at the same supernatural ideals, he would ask her 
to share his throne. Godwin, all unconsciously furthering 
far higher ends than those of his own ambition, now em- 
ployed every device that the king's choice might fall on, 
Edgitha. And after some lapse of time, St. Edward, hav- 
ing observed the holy humility of the maiden, her exemplary 
purity of life and manners, and how all her delight was in 
study, and reading, and devotion, confided to. her the secret 
of his life, and asked her to be his queen, and unite herself 
with him in the purely spiritual companionship of two souls 
sharing the same aspirations towards a more perfect state^ 
and joined by their common " striving to become better, to 
become wiser, to help one another to soar." Edgitha 
accepted the saint's proposal, and on 23rd January 1045, 
amidst the rejoicings of the people, the marriage was. 
solemnized. 

All the ancient chroniclers unite in praise of Queen 
Edgitha's virtuous and holy life, and describe her, in re- 
ference to the fierceness and unscrupulousness of her family^ 
as being **a rose blooming amongst thorns." Ingulph, 
who was personally acquainted with her, thus pleasantly 
writes of her graciousness to him: ** Frequently have I 
seen her when in my boyhood I used to go to visit my 
father, who was employed about the Court ; and ofteo 
when I met her, as I was coming from school, did she 
question me about my studies and my verses; and most 
readily passing from the solidity of grammar to the brighter 
studies of logic, in which she was particularly skilful, she 
would catch me with the subtle threads of her arguments. 
She would always present me with three or four pieces of 
money, which were counted out to me by her handmaiden, 
and then send me to the royal larder to refresh myself."* 

Needless to say, the circumstances of St. Edward's mar- 
riage represent an insurmountable crux to rationalistic 
criticism. Modern historians, in their inability to measure 
the relative values of spiritual and maXeniN. x^^>a^\^^ ^^^. '^^ 

TRnrntinh fCincr Wr^rwrn^A wrUU 4.U^ C«*%v vVoV \v\c. o\v\^<^S»^\NS5R» 
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• sinuate that his relations with Edgitha were inspired by no 
higher motive than a personal aversion to his beautiful 
bride, thus accusing him of sinning at once against his duty 
to the nation and his duty to his wife. It is perhaps super- 
fluous to point out that, as the saint had found a consort 
whose heroic virtue led her to uphold and share his holy 
•determination, his natural and lower duty towards her was 
merged in the supernatural and higher duty of aiding her 
to persevere in the more perfect state of life that they had 
both voluntarily and deliberately chosen, the commandment 
of nature here being superseded by the counsel of grace. 
As to the king's duty towards the dynasty and the nation, it 
surely does not require a very enlightened mind to discern 
that the blessing which the sovereign's sanctity -must have 
drawn down upon the country, though operating spiritually 
and impalpably, would immeasurably exceed the possible 
benefit of the perpetuation of the house of Cerdic in a line 
of princes who might not have inherited the great qualities 
•of their ancestors. Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that the royal Saxon house was not as yet threatened with 
.extinction. It still survived in the person of King Edward's 
step-nephew and namesake, the son of Edmund Ironsides, 
though, for reasons outside all human power of prevision 
-or prevention, neither this prince nor his as yet unborn 
son, Edgar Atheling, were destined to occupy the English 
throne. 

We here touch the core of the grievance that inspires 
.modern animosity towards St. Edward's memory. To 
the modern mind, looking back across the centuries, his 
unpardonable offence is to have been the last Saxon 
king. The resentment against him finds its constant 
and reiterated expression and origin in the complaint 
that, his policy not only did nothing to prevent the 
Norman conquest, but that in some respects it prepared 
the way for it, and tended to facilitate the subsequent 
amalgamation of the two peoples. During his long 
residence at the Norman Court, St. Edward had become 
attached to the customs and usages that prevailed there, 
many of which he lost no opportunity of introducing 
into EiigJand. That these innovations were in the direc- 
tion of progress, and partook oi lYve; xvaXxa^ o^ x^lwvas^ 

there can be little doubt. They Tjete oVixvcmoM^ \.o ^wsvfc 

-P/ the f>avr\n nrkKloe fxrxA aTP- f\eT\OTed \iN >CC\fe ^X>JC> 
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Besid^ such minor changes as the adoption of a royal 
seal, after the Frankish pattern, for the authentification of 
his charters, and the introduction of the Norman manner 
of writing, which necessitated the clerkships being con- 
fided to Norman hands, the king retained about his person 
many Norman followers who had been the friends of his- 
exile and whose ignorance of the Saxon tongue gradually 
led to the use of French, or "Romance" as it was- 
called, as the language of the Court. In his zeal for 
the welfare and orthodoxy of the English Church, St. 
Edward further conferred several bishoprics upon Norman^ 
ecclesiastics of whose holiness and devotion to the Holy 
See he had the certainty of personal knowledge, while- 
in grateful remembrance of the fidelity and sympathy 
of those whose companionship had softened the bitter- 
ness of his exile he bestowed lands and honours on a 
number of Norman nobles. 

In acting thus the king was merely fulfilling the first prin- 
ciples of common human gratitude. During the years that 
his own country had rejected him, he had found an hospit- 
able refuge in a foreign land. When at last he came inta 

. his inheritance and by the wealth and power of his sover- 
eignty was in a position to repay the debts of gratitude 
he had incurred, was he to forget or repudiate the claims 
of those who had faithfully stood by him in the days 
of his adversity? To the loyal, just mind of the saintly 
•king such a course would not have been possible. St. 
Edward would never do a small wrong that a great 
right might. come of it. To him no private meanness or 
ingratitude could possibly have been justified on the 
grounds of its public expediency. He invariably did the 
simple right thing at the moment as it arose, and left 
the issue to God. At the same time it is possible that 
the king, to whom — Norman in his sympathies, Norman- 
by his blood on his mother's side, Norman by the 
training and associations of his youth and early man- 
hood — Norman could never mean foreign^ may not have 
realised the full weight of the foreign element nor the 
ftdl extent of the foreign influence that he was introducing 
into England. And to us who command the full survey 
of the consequences of the conquest \tv t\\evt vm5^\i o.^ 
the destinies of the English nalvotv, XV^ o^^^v^^ ^^ 

mes&its itself is not Was tVift samt \tv io%i>N*vwf. '^^ ^ea^j^^ 
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an unconscious instrument in carrying out the designs of 
-God? For if we believe at all in the divine direction 
of l^uman affairs, we may reasonably doubt whether it 
was the will of Almighty God that the English people 
should continue to remain unadulteratedly Saxon. The 
sudden death of Edward Atheling on his being called, a 
few years later, to take his place as heir to the throne^ 
the feebleness of his son Edgar,* which rendered this • 
prince unfit for the succession, the random shot that 
felled the Saxon leader at Senlac, form a consensus of 
events forcing the conclusion that the appointed hour 
had struck for the transference of the English sceptre from 
Saxon to Norman hands, a change not involving the ad- 
mixture of alien races, but merely the amalgamation of 
two closely-related branches of the great Teuton family. 
And it is undeniable that the qualities by which England 
has since risen to pre-eminence in Europe, and has done 
her work and taken her place among the nations of the 
world, the qualities by which her people were changed 
from a conquered to a conquering people, are the quali- 
ties that they acquired and developed by the infusion of 
Norman blood into Saxon veins that followed the Norman 
Conquest. It is good to trace the beginnings of this 
transformation to the influence of England's one canonized 
king. 

Yet, in spite of his liberality to the Norman nobles, King 

Edward in reality showed no undue partiality towards them. 

The total amount of territory bestowed by him on fore^ers 

appears to have been considerably less than the least of the 

English earldoms. Indeed, one feature of his reign is that it 

marks the climax of power and influence attained by the 

English nobles, foremost among whom were Godwin, Eiarl oi 

Wessex, and his sons, the worthless Sweyn, Earl of Gloucester, 

. and Harold, lord of East Anglia. The Godwins, closely allied 

to the royal house, second to none but the king himself in 

honours and power, and the constant recipients of marks of 

royal favour, should surely have been the last men in the 

realm to envy or resent the king's gifts to his Norman 

kinsmen. Yet it was Godwin and his sons, whose appetite 

ior power seems only to have been whetted by what shoulc} 

have satisfied it, who first excited, and then endeavoured to 

foment, a spirit of discontent agamst "^oiei'gjvmXxxxsvacvr "^ 

tbe arrogance of their new-made nob\\\l^,>MMa^A<&^.o\i«»^^c^ , 

^^eigbt of privilefres and respons\\>v\\X\es loi ^\CvOsx ^^\a^ 
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not been prepared by high descent, they were led into a 
<»urse.of disobedience and rebellion which naturally ter- 
minated, in their banishment 

It happened in this wise. In 105 1, Eustace of Boulc^ne, 
«who had married the king's sister, came with his wife to 
pay a visit to his royal brother-in law. On their way to the 
•capital the party stopped for rest and refreshment at Dover. 
Sure of a cordial welcome, and accustomed to the hospitable 
manners of their own country, the earl's followers proceeded 
to quarter themselves upon the stolid English burghers, a 
liberty to which these latter opposed an unqualified resist- 
ance. Blows were struck, and a serious fray ensued, in 
which twenty Frenchmen and nearly as many Englishmen 
were killed. Eustace hurried to London to inform King 
Edward of what had occurred, and the good king, shocked 
at the churlish reception offered to his guests, ordered 
-Godwin to chastise the men of Dover for their inhospitable . 
■conduct. Godwin, who had long had a private feud with 
Earl Eustace, saw in the affair an opportunity for displaying 
his own authority by heading an anti-foreign demonstration. 
Setting the king's commands at defiance, Godwin and his 
sons, under the pretext of punishing the depredations of a 
French garrison at Hereford, levied a large force from amongst 
the men of their respective earldoms, and marched into Glou- 
cestershire at the head of what was really an insurgent army. 

St. Edward, ever mild and merciful towards his personal 
enemies, ever prone to pardon or ignore a private injury 
or afifront; was stern and inexorable when the dignity and 
majesty of kingship were insulted in his person. Though 
hating bloodshed, he now gathered together an army far 
outnumbering that of Godwin, and himself led it against 
his rebellious subject in the defence at once of the internal 
peace of the country and the kingly authority in which it 
was vested. Before the two armies met the wise counsel 
of Earl Leofric had suggested an expedient which the 
king's moderation gladly adopted. It was proposed to 
refer the whole matter to the arbitration of the Witangemot. 
On the rebels' refusal to appear before this assembly with- 
out receiving hostages for their safety, they were given five 
clays in which to prove their innocence or leave the kingdom. 
Choosing the latter course, they fled to Flanders, and were 
^ecleaed ovLt\aiV9s hy the Witan, 7jYv\\e2iW >j)cv<ea >Cwmv^ ^'sr^sk. 
fcAlty to the king. After over a yeaj'^s ew\fc^ ^>x{vs\^^'^^^ 
time Godwin made various fniVtieas a\Xem^x& "^^/^^^ "^ 
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king, and after some further delay, he and his family (witii 
the exception of Sweyn, whose criminal career soon after 
closed in death) received the royal pardon, and were allowed 
to take possession of their estates. The following year 
Godwin was suddenly attacked by what appears to have 
been apoplexy as he sat at meat at the royal table. He- 
died a few days later, and his earldom was bestowed by 
the king on Harold. 

During the term of Godwin's outlawry. Queen Edgitha,. 
by the desire of the king, retired to the Abbey of WherwelL 
This purely precautionary measure, which some historians- 
have interpreted as betokening the king's animosity towards- . 
her, was undertaken to avoid any renewal of partizanship for 
the rebels, which her presence at Court might have excited. 
As soon as her family had submitted and been pardonedr 
she was conducted with royal pomp back to the palace, and 
during the remainder of the king's life continued to be o» 

, terms of affectionate friendship with him. 

The only foreign war in which St. Edward engaged was^ 
one undertaken in the interests of justice, to help what 
seemed to be the lost cause of Malcolm of Scotland in his 
struggle with the victorious tyrant Macbeth. The king sent 
a powerful army, under the command of Siward, Earl of 
Northumbria, to invade the usiurper's territory, and at the- 
famous battle of Lanfanan Macbeth was finally defeated,, 
and Malcolm was placed on the Scottish throne. The only 
other battles of St. Edward's reign occurred in the border 
warfare between England and Wales, which lasted front 
1055 to 1058. The hostilities commenced with a formid- 
able and unprovoked inroad of the Welsh upon the county 
of Hereford, where they pillaged the city, slew four hundred 
of the inhabitants, and burnt the Cathedral. Robbers,, 
marauders, and assassins, the Welsh thoroughly deserved 
the chastisement they had called down from the righteous 
indignation of the king, "whom no injiuies could kritate,''^ 
and who was only moved to severity in the cause of justice 
and order, and for the protection of the weak and helpless^ 
The leadership of the English expedition was confided to 
the watlike Harold, who somewhat ostentatiously com- 
inemorated the stages of his victorious march with graven- 
pyramids of Stone : Here Harold, conqitered, T\\e campaign 
ended with the capture and beVveaditig^ oi >i5aft^N^^ ^t«sk& 

Gti/Sth ; and during the four succeeding xei^^ Wj^ \Aar 
^-a/-^ the fierce mountaineers respected \\\e Xv^e^ ^xA xw- 
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The two national monuments of St. Edward's reign are 
the code of laws that bore his name through successive 
generations and the Abbey Church of Westminster, of which 
the original foundations exist to the present day. 

The "good laws" of the "mosfjust King Edward" 
which were solemnly confirmed by William the .Conqueror, 
and many of which are still in force as part of the common 
law of England, were really the reduction into one body, with 
considerable additions and amendments, of the short codes 
of Alfred, Athelstan, Edgar and other Saxon monarchs. 
The complete code as formulated by St. Edward provided 
for every contingency of offence or disorder likely to arise 
in the conditions in which society was then constituted, and 
it was based on the eternal principles of natural justice 
interpreted in the light of Christian mercy. "Its punishments 
were mild ; very few crimes were capital, and ataercements 
and fines were certain, determined by the laws, not inflicted 
at the will and pleasure of the judges. The public peace 
and tranquillity were maintained, and every one's private pro- 
perty secured-" * Amongst St. Edward's other administra- 
tive reforms was the remission of the Danegeld, which, when 
it was no longer required for its original purpose, continued 
to be extorted from the people as a means of enriching the 
royal exchequer. In a story which is probably a personifica- 
tion of abstract principles, we are told that one day when 
the " holy King entered the treasury in which the money 
raised by the tax was collected he saw the Devil sitting on 
the money-bags and playing with the coin, and, warned by 
the sight, he immediately remitted the tax," to the great 
rejoicing of his people. And the king's personal expenditure 
was so restrained, that even after the abolition of this fruitful 
source of revenue, and in spite of his great liberality to others, 
his great alms-giving to the poor, and his munificent gifts 
to the monasteries, " he was able to declare that he possessed 
a greater portion of wealth than any of his predecessors." t 

In his youth, St. Edward, following a pious practice of 
the time, had vowed a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Apostles : 
and in the year 1050, the tranquillity of the kingdom seem- 
ing to offer an opportunity for his absence, the good king 
made preparation for the fulfilment of his holy purpose. 
But when the Witan in a solemn meeting imi^lored hita 
to relinquish this intention, on t\ie gtovi^Ti^ \)cvaXTss>X ^^ ^^^ 
bis presence at home necessaiv ioi VV^ \s\a:Ys\\&^'«ss:-^ ^"^ 
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pes^ce, but that should any misfortune befall him in his 
travels there was no heir to succeed him on the throne, St 
Edward respected their objections and decided to send, 
instead, ambassadors to the Holy See to petition for the 
commutation of his vow. Pope Leo IX., in response, dis- 
pensed the king from his pilgrimage on the condition that 
he would devote one-tenth of his yearly revenue to the 
restoration or foundation of an Abbey dedicated to St. 
Peter. St. Edward, preferring the former alternative, was 
guided by the visions of a holy recluse named Wulfsige to 
the choice of the predestined spot " At a little distance 
from the Western Gate of London .... there stood a 
monastery whose origin was carried back to the earliest days 
of English Christianity. There Sigeberht, the first Christian 
king of the East Saxons, had began a foundation in honour 
of St. Peter, to balance as it were the great minster of 
St Paiil, within the city .... and when Bishop Mellitus 
was about to hallow the Church, he was warned not 
to repeat the ceremony, as it had already been conse- 
crated by the Apostle himself in his own honour." This 
church, called from its situation the West Minster, had since 
fallen into disrepair, " the foundation was poor, the monks 
were few, the buildings were "mean." And this was the 
church that St Edward chose, in redemption of his vow, to 
restore on a magnificent scale, in the purest style of Norman 
architecture and in dimensions far exceeding those of any 
church then standing in England. Here under the saint's 
own auspices rose the noble edifices where "royalty and 
monasticism were to dwell side by side, where living kings 
were to dwell and hold their court under the shadow of the 
pile which covered the bones of the kings who had gone 
before them . . . , here Edward designed to place palace 
and monastery in each other's close neighbourhood, to make 
Westminstier the centre of the strongest national feelings of 
religion and loyalty. And he had his reward. His scheme 
prospered in his own time, and it has survived to ours. His 
minster still stands, rebuilt, .... and within its walls a 
long succession of kings have received the crown whose 
special glory was to have been the crown of Edward. 
And the waJJs which beheld their crowning beheld also their 
burial. Westmmsitr has supplanted ^Yveiboiiv^ a.tvd Glaston- 
bury and TV'inchester as the restin^-pVac^ oi \)cv^ Vvcv^^ ^axA 
worthies of our land. And centre oi tVvem 2\\ ^\a!^ ^XaxA^ 
^e shrine of Edward himself." * 



The Witangempt that had dissuaded St. Edward from 
his pilgrimage had been brought, as one of the reasons of 
their dissuasion, face to face with the problem of the 
succession to the throne. As a result of further delibera- 
tions, the king decided to send an embassy to Edward 
Atheling, in Hungary, to petition him, as the next heir to 
the English throne, to return and take up his residence in 
England. The Atheling accepted, and, in 1057, landed in 
his native country with his wife, two daughters, and young 
son Edgar, and was received with joyful acclamations by 
the people. But he had hardly arrived when he was 
stricken with sickness, and died soon afterwards in London. 

The sole heir now remaining was the youthful Prince 
Edgar, on whom the king bestowed the title of Atheling, 
and treated with every mark of affection ; but on account, 
probably, of his feeble health, and, as some writers affirm, 
of his mental deficiencies, this prince does not seem to 
have been generally recognized as the presumptive successor 
to the throne. At this time there is little doubt that the 
ambitions of the two chief warriors of the age were centred 
upon' obtaining the sovereignty of England ; and later on, 
when there was none to confirm or deny, both English earl 
and Norman duke founded their claim to the throne on an 
alleged bequest of King Edward. On the entirely inadequate 
and contradictory testimony furnished by the chroniclers, 
whose evidence here varies as widely as their respective 
Saxon and Norman sympathies, it is equally impossible to 
prove or to disprove the truth of these alleged bequests ; 
but the inherent probabilities of the case are a very strong 
argument against them, for it is hardly possible that St. 
Edward, the Lawgiver, was not aware that the arbitrary 
nomination of his successor, without reference either to the 
claim of blood or the will of the nation, was not included 
in the prerogatives of his English kingship, though, such 
methods had, to some extent, prevailed under the usurpation 
of the Danes. In a situation of unprecedented perplexity, 
it was far more likely that the holy king betook himself to 
prayer rather than to planning, and that it was into the 
hands of God, not to the rulership of any individual man, 
that St. Edward confided the future of England. 

It was towards the end of St. Edward's life that God 
conferred on His servant the miiae\\\o>i^^Q^^\'5^^\v\^^^^^ 
the visible seal of his sanc^ty. Itv ie^^\^^ ^^ "^^ '^^^ 
believe, for that supernatural \ove oi ^xxtvX.^ \s^ ^"^"^^^^^ 
saint amidst circumstances oi ovet^Vidxsvvxvs^ e!L\«\K>:^'^-^ 
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kept intact the letter and the spirit of his early vow of 
chastity, his holy touch was now endowed \^ith healing 
powers. The heroic virtue by which his bodily nature had 
been brought into absolute subjection to his spiritual nature 
became, as it were, a beneficent force emanating from his 
person and exercising a curative influence upon the bodily 
ills of others. St. Edward's biographers record many 
instances where persons afflicted with scrofulous sores, 
tumours, and falling sickness were cured merely by the king 
touching them ; and the powers he manifested in life were 
confirmed after his death by innumerable miracles wrought 
at his shrine. This healing power possessed by St. Edward, 
which, in his case, was undoubtedly a special and indi- 
vidual gift of God, miraculous alike in its origin and its 
effects, was afterwards attributed to, or claimed by, our 
English sovereigns as being a privilege inherent in their 
sovereignty and conferred upon them formally in the 
ceremony of their consecration. Hence arose the custom 
of "touching for the king's evil," which continued down 
to the reign of Queen Anne, and which, no doubt, resulted 
in many curious instances of faith-healing. 

In the autumn of 1065, as the great Abbey Church of 
Westminster was nearing completion, the king was stricken 
with an insidious fever which increased rather than dimin- 
ished in violence as the year wore to its close. The conse- 
cration of the Minster was to take place on the Feast of the 
Holy Innocents, and the king, in spite of his illness, took an 
active part in the preparations for this great event, and in 
the solemn festivities that preceded it. On Christmas 
Day and on the Feast of St. John he wore his crown in 
publia But the effort was too great for his failing strength, 
and on the great day of the hallowing, the royal and holy 
founder was unable to be present. He made his only 
entry into the consecrated Abbey a fortnight later, when 
amidst the lamentations of the whole nation, his saintly 
relics were borne to their long resting-place in the shrine 
that throughout the centuries was to be a centre of prayer 
and pilgrimage to the Catholic people of England. 

St. Edward was canonized in 1161 by a Bull of Pope 
A}exandeT III. 
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FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Of all developments of Chnstian charity which the worif 
has known, we must allow that the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Panl carry away the palm. Wherever 
the white comette is seen — whether in the crowded 
streets of our great cities, or in the wards of vast hos- 
pitals, or in the orphanages and schools of country dis- 
tricts, or by the wounded and dying on the battle-fields — 
wherever in fact there is sorrow, or ignorance, or suffer- 
ing, or misery, there is 'to be found that embodiment of 
Christian love which goes by the name of a " Sister of 
Charity." No matter what may be the rank and class 
of the woman who bears this sweet and holy title, there 
is always the same grave yet gay simplicity, the same 
untiring devotion, the same gentle tenderness, the same 
loving sympathy, the same inexhaustible patience — the 
same type, in fact, of all that constitutes the purest and 
noblest of all God's creatures. 

Not very long ago in one of the worst slums of the: 
city of London, one of these noble women laid down 
her life, unnoticed and unknown, who in the world 
had had the most brilliant possible position ; and few^ 
indeed were those who recognized in the humble " Sisterr 
No. 12] (33) a— ^ 
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Mary" — who had devoted herself to saving the souls 
of her little countrywomen in a dismal back street in 
London, and who sank under the terribly cold and damp 
climate which was such a contrast to her native sunny 
^kies — the beautiful and young Princess Carafa, the idol 
-of Neapolitan society, who had exchanged a life of pleas- 
ure and luxury for such a work and such a death as this ! 
Tet so completely is this entire self-abnegation and 
Teally heroic devotion looked upon as a matter of course 
in the Community, that no one remarked upon it. 

" Oh, we are like panes of glass in a window," said 
iihe Mother-General gaily to me one day. " Often one 
of them breaks ; but then she is quickly replaced ! " 

I am afraid I could not imitate her supernatural view 
of the matter, and grieved very heartily for the precious 
lives thus lost to us ; although feeling more deeply than 
many, perhaps, how such hves and such deeds were 
garnered in God's treasure-house, to meet with a glo- 
rious reward hereafter. 

But it is not of this Neapolitan Sister Mary that I 

"want to tell a story to-day, but of another who bore Our 

Lady's name, and whose field of work was in one of the 

^worst and most thickly populated parts of Paris. Here 

her name was indeed a household word; from the young- 

* est child to the oldest inhabitant, every one turned to her 

for help, for comfort, for advice — for everything, in fact. 

But sometimes strangers came into that disreputable 

quarter; and on one occasion she was returning from 

her usual rounds among the poor and sick, when she 

^was met by a man in a carter's dress, who began pour- 

ling out upon her a whole volume of abuse, to which 
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for some time she returned no answer. At last, when 
he paused in his rage, she said gently : — 

" Never mind, my friend ; I am Sister Mary, of the 

Rue . Every one knows me there, and perhaps 

some day you may want me too. When you do, recol- 
lect I shall always be ready to come to you." 

Still more infuriated by her gentle words, the carter 
redoubled his abuse, and finally struck her on the head 
vnth his whip. But she only smiled, and repeated : — 

'* EecoUect my name and address ; you'll be sure to 
send for me some day ; " and so quietly walked home. 

The next morning came, and with it the usual routine 
of work and prayer. I wonder how many people think of 
the Ufe those Sisters lead, beginning at four o'clock every 
morning, and never ceasing fill night from their labour 
of love? Well, Sister Mary was hard at work in her 
pharmacy, mixing some medicine for a sick child, when 
the house-door bell was violently rung. The Sister- 
porteress opened the door, and found a man in the great- 
est state of distress, eagerly asking for *' Sister Mary." 
She came, and the first glance at the man showed her 
her enemy of the day before. He himself was so taken 
aback that he seemed unable to speak, though looking 
at her most anxiously. 

"Well, you are come, as I told you you would,*' said 
the Sister, smiling. ** Now, what is the matter ? " 

The poor man, between his distress and his shame, 
could at first hardly explain himself; but at last, encour- 
aged by Sister Mary's kind face, he told her how the 
night before he had gone home " in an awful temper " 
<of which she had had a specimen), how he had vented 
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it on his wife, an4 finally cnt her head open and thrown 
her downstairs, when remorse had seized him, and the 
fall consequence of what he had done hurst upon him. 
In his shame and despair he thought of Sister Mary's 
words, and had oome to see whether she would really 
come and help him as she had said. Hastily putting 
some medicines and lint together, Sister Mary followed 
the man to his wretched home. 

There a terrible scene presented itself. The poor wife 
was seriously hurt and almost unconscious, and a tribe 
of little children were crying and clamouring for food. 
The first thing to be done was to get the woman taken 
to the nearest hospital, where she could be properly 
attended to. This Sister Mary instantly did, and then 
returned to console the poor children and see about their 
breakfast. After a time she found out their whole his- 
tory — how they had once known "better days,'* as folk 
say, how ihe man had got into bad company, and 
gradually 1 :)st his faith and given up the practice of 
his religion. The poor wife had stood out for a long 
while; but finally bad health and her husband's ill- 
usage had so disheartened and discouraged her that 
for a long time she had not been to her duties. 

Here was a field for Sister Mary's activity and ingeni- 
ous charity. Sisters and priests were not then excluded 
from the Paris hospitals, as they are now by the cruel 
legislation of the Government ; and very soon she found 
the way to the heart of the poor neglected wife and 
mother, and never gave her up till she was reconciled to 
God. Then there were the children. First, the baby was 
pu^ out to aurse with a good woman whom she knew ; 
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then the little girl was taken into the Sistans' Orphanage. 
Then the boy was admitted into a very good middle- 
class school, where he conld learn a trade. But how 
many and how wearisome were the proceedings, and the 
interviews with the authorities, and the battles with 
this person and that, and the begging for means before 
all these matters oonld be satisfactorily arranged, and 
the children settled in their new homes ! 

The man, however,ji' was still a great puzzle and 
difficulty; he was never violent now in the Sister's 
presence, but he was sullen and ashamed, and kept out 
of her way as much as he could. But the hour of grace 
was at hand, and physical suffering was to be the means 
to break this proud spirit. One day, when driving a 
new horse, it took fright and ran away. In his efforts 
to stop it, he was thrown down, and the wheel passed 
over his leg. He was carried to the hospital, and there 

his first cry was for Sister Mary, of the Eue . 

She came, and then the strong man burst into tears, and 
in a broken voice thanked her again and again for all 
«he had done. He told her how he had watched her 
day after day — ^how his remorse and shame at his 
previous conduct towards her had closed his lips ; but 
that he had not felt the less what he called " the ven- 
geance of the saints," which she had shown to them alL 

He promised her that if he recovered he would lead a 
new life, and begin by making at once a general con- 
fession of the past. And the man kept his word. His 
poor wife came out of hospital at last, but bent almost 
double and shattered in health. Yet, never even in the 
first days of her marriage had Ehe b^eivi ^ci Viw^^ ^^ 
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when her husband, who had been more quickly cured 
than herself, came home and implored her iEorgiveness, 
and continued to give her sensible proofs of his genuine 
repentance. Now this home, once so miserable and the 
scene of so many sad acts of violence, is one of the 
brightest and happiest in Paris ; and there is no service 
which this man can render to Sister Mary which he 
does not undertake with joy. She laughingly calls him 
her right hand, and it is his pri^e and glory to be sent 
for by her. And all this is the result of that beautiful 
spirit of charity which in the words of Holy Writ is 
"patient and kind," which "is not provoked to anger," 
** thinketh no evil, beareth all things, hopeth all things 
endureth all things.*' 

May all of us, even though not members of this holy 
band, imitate their virtues, and strive to bear injuries 
with a like spirit, and so earn a like reward. 



A TALE OF THE SECRET SOCIETIES. 



The following story was published by a friend of mine 
at the earnest request of the young Italian whose history 
is here given. This one is very much shortened from 
the original ; but it is a perfectly true tale, and I hope 
may serve as a warning to others who may be tempted^ 
as he was, to join a secret society, without having an 
idea of the consequences. It is well that young men 
especially should lay to heart the lessons contained in 
Eichard's true history, and learn from his sad experience 
how bitter is the slavery which has to be endured under 
the specious name of " Uberty." 

In the year 1850, a young man named Eichard N 

left Forii and his widowed mother's home, to prosecute 
his studies at Bologna. He was a clever lad, and had 
passed with credit the usual examinations in history and 
philosophy in the college of his native town. But his 
ambition was to become a doctor, and for that purpose 
it was necessary for him to take his degree in the 
Bologna University. 

When the moment for parting came, his mother spoke 
to him long and tenderly on the temptations he was. 
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likely to meet with in his new life, imploring him to 
remember his early training, and to go on living in the 
fear and love of God. She ended by hanging a medal 
round his neck, on one side of which was an image of 
Our Divine Bedeemer, and on the other that of His 
Blessed Mother, imploring him never to take it off, 
and to commend himself daily to their care and pro- 
tection. 

This Bichard faithfully promised, and, taking an 
affectionate farewell of his mother, started with two 
other companions for Bologna. There he was to lodge 
with some relations ; and having put his little affairs in 
order, he started off the following morning to present 
himself to the Bector of the University. His papers 
being all in order, and his certificates excellent from his 
old college, he was at once permitted to go in for the 
required entrance examination, which he passed with 
great credit, and was consequently admitted without any 
iurther delay. 

For some time all went on well Bichard knew the 
sacrifices his mother had imposed upon herself to enable 
him to follow his University career, and determined to 
reward her by extra diligence; so that he very soon 
(became a great favourite among the professors. But of 
one danger he was quite imaware ; and that was, that 
most of the students in this University were members 
of a secret society which called itself "Young Italy;" 
and they, seeing the ability and quickness of their new 
companion, determined to enrol him in their ranks. 

Suspecting that his constant refusals to join them in 
itheir sports and feasts arose from want of means, one of 
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their nnmber, named Licinio, stopped him one day when 
coming out of the schools, and invited him to a dinner 
given by a French friend of his. Bichard accepted, 
provided he could return in time for his lecture. On 
arriving at the house, he found a sumptuous repast and 
a very warm reception, but he was much disturbed at 
the conversation of his new friends, which seemed to 
him to be both revolutionary and anti-Christian ; so that 
he made his escape^from their company as soon as he 
could. 

The following Sunday, a servant whom he had met 
at this dinner, named Griselda, suddenly appeared in 
his rooms, saying she had known his mother, who had 
been very kind to her; and offering to do any little thing 
for him in the way of washing and mending his clothes, 
etc. Richard, at first, was suspicious of these offers, 
but finally accepted them. Then Licinio's French friend 
offered to give him French lessons, which he accepted ; 
while Licinio himself was continually inviting him to 
dinner, and indirectly helping him with money and 
presents in a way which it was difficult for any one to 
refuse. Still he persevered bravely in his work; and, 
towards the end of the term, passed another and still 
more brilliant examination. Licinio then proposed that 
he should spend the vacation at his country house near 
Eavenna, which Bichard, after a time, accepted on con- 
dition that he should first stay a few days with his 
mother. Licinio at once proposed to accompany him 
to Forli, where he said he had some business ; but in 
reality it was not to lose sight of his victim. 

The joyous meeting of the mother and son was of 
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short duration; for Licinio contrived to force Eichard to^ 
dine with him and a select party that very day at the 
inn. A picture of Mazzini, the revolutionist, was hung 
over their heads in the dining-room, which they saluted 
with cheers and toasts. But all of a sudden Licinio 
perceived that they were being watched from an opposite 
window, and cleverly turning round the picture, the 
portrait of Pius IX. appeared on the other side. It was 
not a moment too soon ; for directly after a policeman 
came in, suspecting some of the company; however, 
seeing the portrait of the Pope, who was the sovereign 
of the country, he withdrew, apologizir»^' for his in- 
trusion. 

Eichard, disgusted at this double-dealing, came home 
to his mother, to whom he related the events of the 
evening. She, justly alarmed, and suspecting that 
Licinio and his companions were members of some 
secret society, implored her boy to give them up, and go 
elsewhere for his vacation. Whilst they were talking, 
and when Eichard was on the point of yielding to her 
entreaties, a violent knocking was heard at the door. It 
was one of Licinio's band, who announced that they had 
received orders to leave the town that very night, and 
that Eichard must accompany them, or he would be put 
in prison ; for that one of the party had turned traitor, 
and denounced them all to the authorities. His broken- 
hearted mother hastened to pack his clothes — the very 
word of ** prison" having taken away all wish to detain 
him — and Eichard, with a heavy heart, joined Licinio, 
and returned with him tO Bologna. There he was taken 
to Licinio^a house, and introduced to a lady with a very" 
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beautiful orphan girl, whom she pretended to have 
adopted, named Plautilla ; and, before long, Eichard 
fell violently in love v^ith her. It is needless to say that 
all this was a plot of Licinio to induce him to join 
their sect — Plautilla being only a bait to tempt him to 
go against his conscience and his sense of duty. 

Soon after, Licinio took Eichard to his country house 
in Eavenna, where he was taught fencing, pistol, rifle- 
shooting, and • the like, in which sports he very soon 
excelled. But when Licinio tried to make him learn 
the use of the dagger or stiletto — for which lesson a 
stufl^ed man had been set up in the court — Eichard 
rebelled, saying that a good shot he would be ; but an 
assassin, never. 

Again Plautilla was called in ; and her influence over 
him was such that he consented to all she wished — 
even at last to joining the secret society of which he had 
such a dread. He was solemnly received by the Grand 
Master of the Lodge with all the usual formalities, 
although shuddering at the following oaths, which he 
was nevertheless compelled to take and to sign with his 
blood : — 

1. I swear to keep silence without any restriction. 

2. I swear obedience without any limitation. 

3. I renounce all the superstitions in which I have 
been educated. 

4. If I fail in any of these points, I am vnlling to 
forfeit my life. 

Then, to his horror, they tore from his neck the medal 
which his mother had made him promise always to wear. 
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and trampled it under foot; he only rescued it by telling 
them that if his mother saw him without it, their secr^ 
would be betrayed. After various abominable rites, he 
was allowed to return to his own room, and there remorse 
seized him. For the love of this girl, he had virtually 
denied his God, become unfaithful to his king, and 
broken all his promises to his mother. And now, what 
would be his future fate ? He was no longer free ; he 
had placed himself entirely in the power of these men, 
whom he was bound to obey or forfeit his life. True, 
he was surrounded with every luxury, he had money, 
servants and horses at his disposal — but at what a 
price ! 

After a miserable night he came down the next morn- 
ing to brer.kfast, and heard that Licinio and one of his 
companions had only just returned from a long ride. 

** Where have you been ? " he inquired. 

" To carry out our orders,^' was the reply. " One of 
our brothers has betrayed us ; it is necessary he should 
die, but this time we have missed him." 

"Do you mean you went to assassinate him?" ex- 
claimed Eichard in a voice of horror. 

''It is not assassination, but simply the execution of 
an act of justice," replied Licinio. "And you know 
we have no choice. We draw lots for the names of 
those who are to do it. This time it was my turji ; to- 
morrow it may be yours.*' 

It required all Plautilla's charm to soothe the unhappy 

lad after this revelation — all the more as he found out 

that the object of this vengeance was an excellent young 

jfeJJow who had lately married, wii >N\io^^ onl^ ^ctime 
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was that he had r^K)imeed the hated se^ Bichard 
endeavoured to forg^ it, and to flatter himself that he 
would never be thus ^aiployed. But one fatal day he 
was summoned into the doreaded chamber^ and made to 
draw a name from an urn, which turned out to be his 
own ; so that he had no i^temative but to execute the 
orders given him or die. Disguised as a peasant, he was 
placed in an uigle of a street where the unfortunate 
man was to pass, and at a given signal was foarced to do 
the deed. Ldcinio and another of the band rushed 
forwcffd apparently to help their victim, smd to divert 
public attention from Bichard, who, quickly changing 
his dress, appeared on the scene as a surgeon, so that no 
one had the smallest suspicion of him as the author of 
the crime. But ;^chard was filled with such horror 
that he could only exclaim to himself : " I am a mur- 
derer ; a thing accursed by God and man. Oh, my poor 
dear mother! '' 

On turning over in his mind what he could do to get 
out of the terrible difficulty in which he had placed 
himself, he thought that the only thing was to return to 
Bologna and take up again his medical studies. On his 
arrival he was told that Griselda, the servant we have 
before mentioned, was dying in the hospital, and begged 
him to come and see her. He went, and she then told 
him (alas ! too late) that she had only been a tool in the 
hands of the sect, who had determined to force him to 
join them ; but that as she was now about to appear be- 
fore the judgment^seat of God, she wished, if possible, to 
undo the heurm sbe had committed,c and to warn him of 
the evil machixiatioiw ot these men. Bic^rd hstened 
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to her confession with the bitter feehng that the warning 
came too late. Only the day before, Licinio had threat- 
ened him that if he in any way either deserted or 
betrayed them, they would immediately denounce him 
as guilty of the murder of the man near Eavenna, of 
which they had been witnesses, and would give him 
up to justice. Such was the "fraternal charity" and 
^*liberty *' of which they were always boasting ! His eyes 
were further opened to the trick played upon him by 
Plautilla, having become acquainted with a young 
Bolognese who had been another of her victims, and 
finding that she only used her power to cajole and 
entrap the unwary. 

Thoroughly disgusted with his own folly, he devoted 
himself more than ever to his profession, and soon was 
made assistant surgeon in the great hospital called La 
Misericordia. During the Lent of that year 1853, a 
series of sermons was preached by a certain Fra Angelo 
to the young men of the University, which Eichard 
determined to attend. They had an immense effect 
upon him, and he followed the processions at Easter 
and on the Ascension with real devotion, and a firm 
resolution to strive by every means to escape from bis 
present terrible position. He had hardly come to this 
determination, wlien another summons arrived from the 
Grand Master to put to death a certain Vitahano, who 
had disobeyed the orders of the sect, together with a 
sum of five hundred francs to execute the commission. 

How to escape this order was now Eichard's great 

difficulty. Finally, he started for Ferrara, where he left 

his trunk with an old friend, and tlasa. %om% to a neigh- 
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iDOuring monastery, implored the Superior to take him in 
and hide him for a few days. To this the Superior 
consented, and Eichard immediately determined to make 
a real retreat, and go through the spiritual exercises. 
He wrote to a very old friend at Forli at this time, 
drawing a comparison between the slavery of the sects 
and the freedom of the children of God, and ending with 
the words : " To-day I have been permitted once more 
to approach the Sacraments. I have received absolution 
and the Body of my Lord. How can I thank God 
enough? To-morrow I go on to Turin, and hope to 
escape to France, and, if necessary, to the Crimea." 

He went on accordingly to Turin, and the first person 
lie came across was the very Vitaliano whom he had 
been sent to murder. Instead of doing so, Eichard told 
him of the sentence pronounced against him, and 
implored Vitaliano to assist him in making his escape. 
Three letters were waiting for him at the Post Ofi&ce — 
one from his mother, reproaching him for his secret 
departure, which, she said, would be her death; the 
second was from the Grand Master, containing the 
wrords : ** The monastery at Ferra/ra! Eternal hatred, 
ruin, and death sworn, if your honour be not saved by 
the blow to be struck at Tv/rin.** 

" How could they have found that out ? " exclaimed 
Richard to himself. " Devils are they all ! " 

Peeling that his instant departure was more than 
-ever necessary, Eichard obtained his passport from 
Camillo (one of the sect) and certain letters of introduc- 
tion for Paris, and sailed that very night from Genoa 
ior Marseilles. At Paris he was well received^ and at 
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once appointed army-surgeon to a battalion which was 
about to start for the Crimea. But, first, he was to 
perform an operation before the medical men of the 
military hospital, which he did with such skill that he 
was overwhelmed with praises by the professor. 

Unhappily, the departure of the battalion was delayed ; 
and during that time Eichard was again entrapped by 
certain members of the sect, denounced as a traitor, and 
would have been put to death then and there had he 
not consented from sheer fear to renew his vows and 
bind himself once more to that terrible slavery. The 
excitement of the campaign drove away his remorse for 
a time, and his skill as a surgeon became so noted that 
he was incessantly employed. Yet he was contiikTiajyiy 
in dread of some act of vengeance from the Italian band, 
and the facts justified his fears ; for one day he met his 
old friend, Tito, who had received the order to put him 
to death, and would have succeeded had he not antici- 
pated him, and by plunging his dagger in his neck with 
one blow despatched him. He found in his pocket the 
orders from the Grand Master, stating that Bichard had 
been condemned to death on the 2nd of March, and 
that if Tito failed to execute the order, another would 
be quickly sent to take his place. 

This made Richard reflect that his hfe was no longer 

• secure, even at that distance from home; so that he 
asked and obtained leave from his General to return to 
France in charge of a convoy of wounded soldiers. 
There his reputation for ability as a surgeon had pre- 
ceded him, and he obtained without difficulty hi» 

doctor's degree. Appointed to a hosi^ital in Paris, he 
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devoted himself to his work, and with such success that, 
he soon acquired a large external practice besides. In 
the meantime his eneiay, Licinio, had died of fever, and. 
the Grand Master of Italy, thinking it unwise to quarrel 
with the French Freemasons,- who had taken Kichard 
under their special protection, made up his mind tt>' 
forget the past, and to delay his vengeance, at any rate- 
for the present. 

' Sq several years passed in comparative peace; al- 
though occasionally Eichard was very miserable, think- 
ing of his broken promises at the Ferrara monastery^ 
and not daring, to enter a church for fear of beings 
compromised. Then came the war vnth Austria^^ 
nominally undertaken for the freedom of Italy, but 
in reality instigated by the* sects, who promoted the 
movement but for one object — the destruction, of the 
Church and of the Papal power. Eichard was sum- 
moned to Forli, his native town, in order to obtain 
recruits for the Italian army.. His poor mother had 
died of a broken heart soon after his departure for 
the Crimea ; so that it was with a soul full of remorse 
that he returned to his old home. He succeeded,, 
nevertheless, in inducing many of the sons of his 
old friends to enlist, and the result is a matter of; 
history. 

• With the assistance of the French, the Austrians were- 
defeated. But this was not, as I have said before, the 
main object of the sects. They next determined to try 
to induce the loyal populations of the Papal States to 
vote for " Italian Unity," which meant', to throw over- 
their legitimate sovereign and accept the r^4 ot t3cL<^ 

3—4 
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Piedmontese king. Kichafd was sent to Ferrara anc 
other towns to try to* persuade the people to take thif 
course ; but he utterly failed. - Out of the million anc 
seventeen thousand votes, in the province, he could onlj 
-obtain two thousand six hundred and fifty-nine votes, in 
spite of all his intrigues and eloquence. The fact struck 
him in spite of himself, and he exclaimed: — 

''Fools that we are! They call this a unanimous 
• Tote ! And if they had neither been bribed nor in- 
timidated, I do not believe we should have had a 
iiundred ! " 

Disgusted at haying taken part in«such a farce, he 
went to Edme. But there he found the popular feeling 
-equally strong. There was far more liberty for honest 
men in Bome than in Turin. ' Lodging and living were 
both ' cheaper, taxes lighter, and the people devoted 
as one man to their Papal king. He made his report 
accordingly, and was treated as a "clerical" and » 
traitor to the cause. 

Bichard returned to Forli, to the house of a man 
named Eugene, who all through his stormy life had been 
his true and constant friend. There he remained five 
months in comparative peace, but then returned to 
Bome, where he again found himself in the midst of 
the intrigues and plots of the sects. But the hour of 
God's grace was at hand. 

Pius IX. had ordered that the beautiful picture of 

JesTis, the Saviour of the World, which is venerated in 

the Church of St. John Lateran, should be carried in 

procession to St. Mary Major's, with a novena of prayers 

Jbr the 'restoration of peace audi fti^ mt^\it\ona of the 
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Church, granting special graces to those who should 
take part in these devotions. 

. Eichard heard of this from his landlady, a good and 
pious woman, and determined to attend the procession. 
The thought of the Divine Saviour moved him un- 
accountably, and brought back to his mind the medal 
which his mother had hung round his neck, and the 
"many prayers she had offered up to Our Lord for him. 
At that very moment he received a letter from his faith-, 
ful friend at Fcftli offering to come and stay with him 
for a few days — a prdposal which he joyfully accepted. 
He found that his sectarian associates had planned to 
make the procession a failure by trying to intimidate 
the Eomans from attending it, saying that there would 
very probably be a disturbance from the evilly-disposed 
persons now in Eome ; but in spite of these warnings 
the crowd was tremendous, and the piety of the people 
most remarkable. 

Eichard followed with the rest ; and at the very first 
sight of the picture of Our Blessed Lord he felt a strange 
and extraordinary sensation, as if the eyes of the Saviour 
were looking at him with a severe and majestic expres- 
sion. He could only throw himself on his knees and 
cry: — . 

'* Jesus, my Saviour, save me I" 

Eising and again following the procession he came 
quite close* to the picture, and the Divine eyes again 
seemed fixed upon him. From the bottom of his heart 
he cried out once more : — 

" Jesus, my Saviour, have mercy upon me ! '' 

So weeping and praying Eichard came to the. ^^"^t. 
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doors of St. Mary Major's. There the crowd was snch that 
he could not get into the church; but as the picture was 
borne past him he saw again those eyes fixed upon him, 
and this time with an expression of infinite mercy. De- 
termining to return the following day he reached home 
and there gave free vent to his tears. The terrible 
crimes which he had committed rose up before him; 
but still those eyes of mercy were ever in his mind. 
, He knelt down and tried to pray, but could remember 
nothing save the ** Our Father" and **Hail Mary" he 
had learned at his mother's kn^e.' 

At last making- a fervent act of contrition Bichard 
threw himself on his bed, and the next morning very 
early returned to St. Mary. Major's. There he could 
only say that one prayer, " My Jesus, mercy ! " and 
after a time summoned courage once more to look 
up at the picture. The eyes looked full of love, but 
turned as it seemed once or twice to the left, as if to 
say to him, " Go there ! " Bichsurd turned round and 
saw a venerable Beligious going into a confessional^ 
while an internal voice seemed to say to him : — 

**My minister is waiting there for you. He will 
receive you with love and pity." 

Bichard rose from his knees and went into the con- 
fessional. The first words said to him by the old 
confessor were : — 

" God bless you. Praise be to Jesus Christ ! " 

Bichard answered : — 

** Father, you see before you a member of the sect, a 
homiciie, a perjurer, a traitor ! " 
He paused, and the conteasoT siargVj xegUftdt— 
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** Yet yon are still a child of God, my son, and the 
mercy of God is infinite. There is no -sin that the 
blood of Jesns Christ cantiot wash away." 

Thus consoled and encouraged, Eichard made his 
general confession, and came home penitent, and yet 
most thankful and joyful, for the great burden of his 
sin had been roUed away and left at the foot of the 
Cross. He found his friend Eugene waiting for him, 
and to him he joyfully told his tale. They went to- 
gether to breakfast at his usual cafi ; but when there, 
the waiter announced that a gentleman wished to 
speak With him alone. 

" Tell him to com^ in here. I have no secrets from 
my friend," exclaimed Bichard. 

The man came in. Eichard looked at him fixedly, 
and then, drawing a revolver from his pocket and 
giving it to Eugene, said to him in Latin : — 

**Take this; but carefully^t is loaded." Then 
turning to the stranger, he said : " What do you want 
v^thine?" 

The man hesitated, and at last said : — 

*• I am come for an answer to a letter you received 
two days ago." 

** Answer those who have sent you," rephed Eichard, 
^* that you escape by a miracle from my hand, and that 
I know nothing of your master. I serve my God first, 
and then France." Then, rising, he added in a severe 
and menacing tone; ** Produce the dagger with which 
you came to murder me." 

** Or else," quietly added Eugene, **I blow out your 
brains with this revolver." 
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The wretched man drew out a long dagger which 
had been, concealed under his coat, and laid it on the 
table. Eichar* took it, broke it in two against the 
wall, and then, turning to the spy, said gently :— - 

" Go, I forgive you ; and go to St. Mary Major's and 
confess your sins, lest you should perish eternally." 

The man needed no second bidding, and rapidly 
made his escape. The waiter coming in saw the 
broken dagger, which Eichard gave him, saying : — 

" Sell this to the nearest old-iron dealer." 

" Who brought it ? *' he exclaimed. 

" The gentleman you were good enough to bring 
upstairs to us." 

"Good God! he was then an assassin? Oh, the 
villain ! " 

Eugene, as they left the house, spoke with some 
anxiety of Eichard's future. '* How will you ever be 
able to escape,'* he exclaimed, **if you are watched in 
that way by these horrible sectarians ? " 

"I do not think they will attempt it again," replied 
Eichard, smiUng. " But even if they do, are we not in 
the hands of God ? Now that I am in His grace, I do 
not fear." 

Talking in this way they again arrived at St. Mary 
Major's, where Eichard told Eugene all that had hap- 
pened about the picture, and together they adored that' 
Divine and merciful Lprd, who ha* given him the 
strength to break the chains which had so long bound 
him to that hateful secret society. 

The following day, having completed his confession 
^ and received absolution, Richard Wd ^ivft ^ia^^ol«»tioii of 
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once more receiving Holy Communion ; and from that 
moment his hfe became as edifying a one as it had 
before been scandalous. "It is all' my poor mother's 
prayers/' he would exclaim, when any one spoke of 
the change. Every day he weut with Eugene to mass,, 
and then visited the many churches and sanctuaries 
which Eugene had nevfer seen, as this was his first visit 
to Eome. . 

About four or five months after Eichard's conversion,, 
being in the Church of San Giovanni and Paolo, they 
were much struck with one of the Passionist Fathers,, 
and asked leave to make a retreat within their monas- 
tery, which was readily granted. They repaid the 
kindness shown them by saving the sacristy of the 
Fathers from plunder ; for one night, hearing an un- 
usual noise when they knew the Fathers must be itt 
their cells and asleep, they threw open their windows 
and saw the thieves who were making good their 
entrance by the . sacristy door. Eichard fired his. 
revolver, which made the robbers beheve the police- 
were- after them, and they took to their heels ; but 
one broke his leg in climbing a wall, and another 
caught his head in an iron fence, from which he 
could not extricate it, so that when the police ar- 
rived, alarmed at the sound ot the shot, they captured 
both the thieves, who turned out to be the leaders of 
the band. ^ 

After this retreat, Eichard devoted himself more 
than ever to works of piety and charity. Every 
morning after his mass and meditation he would go to- 
the hospital, where his skill as a surgeon enabled hint 
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'to be of essential service to the sick, and for whom 
he gladly performed the most menial offices. 

In the evening, after visiting the Blessed Sacrament, 
he would employ himself in writing for CathoUc 
journals or other charitable works. In the hospital of 
Santo Spirito he had made acquaintance with an old 
Pole of noble birth,' who had taken St. Joseph Labre as 
his model, and had given up everything for the love of 
<7od. He had visited all the holy places in Palestine, 
^^nd had since hved upon alms, spending all his days in 
prayer in the different churches. Now, compelled by a 
bad accident to take refuge in the hospital, he was an 
-example to every one of patience, sweetness, and resig- 
nation, so that he went in the wards by the name of 
iihe "holy pilgrim." He found out Bichard's history, 
and then never wearied in his efforts to confirm him in 
his holy and pious resolutions. Eichaxd never left his 
bedside without feeling his ardour renewed, »nd his 
determination 'strengthened, rather to die than again 
to betray his Savipur. He felt, in fact, as if he could 
never do enough to atone for the sins of his past life, 
and by fasts, penances, and disciplines endeavoured, as 
far as he could, to make amends to the Divine Master, 
whom his sins had crucified afsesh. Of course, trials 
were not wanting to him, nor derisive and abusive 
letters, nor insults from other doctors, nor menaces 
which, without great prudence on his p«i;, would hare 
T^een followed by fatal results. 

One evening, when returning late from the army 
lospital, the sky being heavy with clouds, Bichard 
fFas suddenly attacked by a man, NvViO "oi^dft e^ thrust at 
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Tiim with iis sword. This Bichard cleverly parried, 
and then drawing the blade from his stick put him- 
self on guard. The assassin, imagining he was un- 
armed, made a fresh charge, when Eichard seized his 
arm, and, forcing him to drop his weapon, threw him 
to the ground. Then holding his sword over him, he 
exclaimed : — 

** Miserable wretch! I could now do to you what 
you were about to do to me. But, as I should send 
your soul to hell, I spare you." Then covering him 
with his revolver, he added : ** Lie there till I have dis- 
posed of your weapon." This he broke into pieces and 
then said : " Now you may rise and go ; and tell those 
-who sent you that you are only alive because I gave 
^ou your life. - Leave that infamous trade. Turn to 
<Tod, and fear Him alone." 

On returning home Eichard owned to Eugtee that 
Tie had been sorely tempted to avenge himself, after 
such repeated attempts on his life; but that he shud- 
dered from again shedding blood, and added : — 

'* May God have mercy on -me, as J have shown 
mercy to him ! " 

Towards the end of September, 1864, Eichard was 
Teturniog with. Eugene from a visit to the Scala Santa, 
i^hen he complained of not feeling well, saying that he 
w^p suffering from a kind of oppression in breathing, 

I which he could not understand. The next day fever 
set in, vnth agonizing pain in the head : a, doctor was 
called in, who declared it *was typhus, and of a malig- 
^ xiant kind. Eichard instantly beggedi ^;^c^^\» \^^ ^^xv^^ 
' jyjriesi might be sent for. He caxxve, %xx^ xevas^ss^^^ 
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alone with him for some time; and, on coming out of 
his room, said to his weeping landlady:—: 

" He wishes for Holy Viaticum, fearing to lose con- 
sciousness, and I am going to bring it this evening. 
That man is a Christian indeed ! " 

The doctor came soon after, and told Eugene that if 
Eichard had not settled his worldly affairs he should do 
so at once, as he feared the worst. Bichard overheard 
this, and said calmly : — 

** Many thanks ; all that is done. Eugene will find 
everjrthing in order in that writing-table. But, as I 
am a naturalized Frenchman, you must send word to 
the General and the Prefect of Police as soon as I 
am dead." 

Then, dismissing all thoughts of worldly affairs, he* 
prepared himself to receive the last Sacraments, which 
he did with such faith, love, and contrition that all the 
assistants were moved to tears. 

Two hours later Eichard lost consciousness ; but, in 
his delirium, spoke of nothing but of his Saviour and of 
the miraculous picture which had brought about his 
conversion. The following day he died, and apparently 
was sensible at the last, as he pressed the hand of his 
faithful friend, and appeared to follow the conamenda 
tory prayer, of the priest. There was no struggle at tb 
end, but an expression of great peace, and even joy, t 
he gave up his soul to God at the early age of thirt 
four. 

A miUtary funeral was given to Eicbard; and a cro 
of poor whom he had befriended, and soldiers whon^ 
Iiad amended in the hospitals, iolloy^ed his remain 
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their last resting-place with sighs and tears. Eugene 
was left his sole heir ; and Eichard also entrusted to him 
his autobiography, with a request that certain portions 
of it roight be published, in ord.er to warn others of the 
snares in which be himself had been so cruelly en- 
trapped. 
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THE DESERTED CHILD. 

If there be one thing more than another that debases a 
woman, drives all comfort from the home, and ends in 
perdition, both of body and soul, it is drunkenness — that 
horrible vice which leads to every description of crime, 
And which in a wife or mother is simply revolting. Yet 
«ome respectabfe women take to it, either because the 
bad habit is easily indulged and then requires much 
moral courage to check, or else from a wish to drown 
painful thoughts and recollections in temporary obhyion. 
One case of the sort, which was told me by Father 
Nugent, I will relate here. 

There was a superior-looking woman in L , who 

had been a housemaid in a large house, and married 
after a time a very respectable man who was employed 
on the railway. They had a happy home, good wages, 
and everything prospered with them at first, except in 
one particular — they had several children, all of whom 
died in infancy. Whether thig preyed upon the poor 
mother's mind I do not know ; but the end of it was, 
that little by little she took to drinking. Her husband, 
when he first found it out, did his very utmost to stop 
Jier; but the passion had become too strong. One thing 
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after the other disappeared in the pawnshop. Their 
once happy, comfortabje home became baCre and neg- 
lected. Continual scenes took place between the hus- 
band and wife, and at last the man became so miserable- 
that he threw up his employment in despair, and went to 
America. 

The unhappy wife was again expecting her confine- 
ment, and, all check upon her terrible propensity being re- 
moved, she went on from bad to worse. At last, when mad 
with drink, she became concerned in a big robbery, wa& 
arrested, and condemned to seven years' penal servitude. 
In the prison she became the mother of a most beautiful 
*child ; but her health had' been undermined by her fatal 
passion, and she died soon after penitent and heart- 
broken, her only entreaty being that Father Nugent 
would take her child and not let it be sent to the work- 
house, where even if she lived she would probably be 
brought up a Protestant. 

• Again and' again Father Nugent refused ; but at last, 
unable to resist the prayers and tears of the dying mother, 
and having no clue whatever to the absent father, who 
had never written since he left England, he consented to 
undertake the ch9.rge. He first put her under the care 
of a respectable widow woman in the country, who 
underi)Ook to look after and nurse the baby. He also 
found two young ladies living in the same village, who 
undertook to give it clothes and go and see it from time 
to time to ensure ita being properly cared for. The 
woman did her duty thoroughly by the child, and the 
little thing grew and thrived and became the admiration 
of every one. 
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This went on for three or four years, and did very 
well till in course of time the young ladies married, and 
there was no one to look after the child. Father Nugent 
then determined to bring her home and put her under 
the care of his housekeeper, who took the greatest fancy 
to the httle thing. Father Nugent himself made a great 
pet of her, till one day she said to him : " You will never 
send your little Mary away from you, will you ? " This 
natural speech of the poor child's made the good Father 
rather uncomfortable, and he felt that some other home 
must be found for her. 

About that time there was a gentleman living aj; 

W who had no children, and whose wife wanted to 

a,dopt one and bring it up as her own. Father Nugent 
went to her accordingly, and proposed to send he.r his 
little Mary. But the lady replied that she was in bad 
health, and had determined to give up the idea. How- 
ever, on second thoughts, she wrote to him and begged 
to see the child, and a day or two later, having received 
his consent,, she came into Liverpool for the purpose. 

There were two or three other people in Father 
Nugent's room when the child, who had*been sent for, 
came in ; but little Mary went straight up to this lady 
and presented her with a nosegay she had been gather- 
ing, and that quite of her own accord. The lady was 
so charmed isvith her appearance and manners that she 
decided then and there to take her, and came the very 
next day to fetch her in her carriage. 

Both she and her husband were excellent people and 

educated her most carefully, training her in the love and 

fear ot God, and in no way.spoWm^ ox ONet-mdalgn^ 
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Iter. Little Mary was very happy in her new home ; 
but she never forgot Father Nugent, and one of her 
greatest^ treats was to be taken into Liverpool to see 
him. 

After three years, however, this happy home was to be 
broken up also. The husband of the lady one day dropped 
down dead of heart-disease, and the poor widow was so 
crushed by her sorrow that she determined to give up her 

house in W and go and live with some relations in 

London. Unhappily she could not take Mary with her, 
as thera was no room ; so with many tears op both sides 
she brought her back to Father Nugent. She was then 
nine years old, and more charming and attractive than 
ever. Father Nugent went to the Nuns of the Holy 
Child, and persuaded thepi to" take her for a reduced 
pension. When she was about fourteen or fifteen Father 
Nugent went on one of his usual visits to America, and 
there talked of her to a Bishop whom he met, who sug- 
gested she should come and be with his nuns in Min- 
nesota. This proposal was accepted ; and when she 
arrived the nuns were so delighted with her that they 
determined to give her a first-rate education, especially 
as she had a most decided talent for music. She grew 
in every way a most charming and pious girl, and ended 
by making a brilliant marriage ; and the very first 
money she had of her own she sent to Father Nugent, 
begging him to spend it for some of his orphans. 

Father Nugent instantly thought of a case in which 
he had become very much interested. It was that of a 
little girl who had been in a reformatory which he 
visited, and who was always being punished. The 
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matron did not understand her, and Father Nugent 
became convinced that the fault was not with the child* 
so much as with those over her. How carefi^J should 
those be who have the charge of children; to try to 
understand their characters, and not drive them into 
sin by harshness or unmerited punishments ! No 
sooner was her sentence over than he placed her with 
some Sisters whom he knew, and the result proved that 
he was perfectly right. Under this new management,, 
the girl, who was naturally quick and clever, became 
one of the. best children in the Home, so that when 
he received this money from his old cHild, Mary, he 
resolved to spend part of it in taking this girl with him 
to Canada, where he found a place for her as assistant 
teacher in a school. Finally she was adopted by a lady 
there, who saw and took a great fancy to her ;. and now • 
she has received a thoroughly good education, and no 
one will ever know her antecedents. So that, his 
kindness to the dying woman's child was doubly 
blessed ; for a second life wa» thereby brightened^ and 
a second soul saved. 



CARPENTER LYNES; 

OR, 

THE MOTHER AND THE SON. 



BV THE RFA'. G. BAMPFIKLO. 
TALK L. 

THK CARPKNTKR's WORK. 

7')'. CF/iirtajrafi. No, Jones, you don't mean it I Is she 
really the little girl that used to play the mother to the babies 
smaller than herself, the eldest of your " kids," as you used to 
call them ? How time does pass I She going to be married ? 

Jones, Well, Father, I don't know about that. It depends. 
He's a nice young fellow — don't blush, Bob ; if you weren't, 
she wouldn't think of you — and he's a good workman, one of 
the handiest carpenters about here ; but there's one difficulty, 
isn't there, Winny ? 

JVinifn'd. He's not a Catholic, Father ; and vou wouldn't 
like 

Fr, (y Flanagan, A mixed marriage 1 No, Winifrid. You 
love her, Mr. Lynes, and she loves you. But you see, there is 
something she loves better than you — her religion — and of the 
two she would rather give up you than even put her faith in 
danger. Her religion must be worthy of love and worth 
emjuiring into, if it can make a loxing woman do that ? 

Lynes, 1 have entjuired into it, sir, and she has tiiught me a 
lot, and a deal of it seems reasonable, common-sense like : but 
there are other parts I can't quite make out. 

Fr, O Flanagan, Yes ; which is the chief? 

Lynes. \\'ell, the chief, perhaps, is about the \'irgin Mar}\ 

Fr, (y Flanagan, How different men are ! Sergeant Jones 
stuck at Confession ; it cost me ever so much to bring him to 
his knees, but he understood all about our Lady at once. 

yhnes. Of course, Father ; I had a ^ood vcvotKer myself i it 
alJ seemed as natural as daylight. 
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Lynes, That's just it, Father. IVe got a good mother, 
thank Heaven, and she is full of love to our Lord, and she 
always told me: "Pray to our Lord, Bob," she says, "you 
(Uin't get anyone more loving than Him, or more merciftil." 
And Winifrid here is always talking of our Lady, and it seems 
strange that you Catholics should put any one between our 
Lord and yourselves. The Virgin was very good, I know, but 
I don't want anyone between our Lord and me. She's like the 
cloud that took Him out of sight on Ascension Day. I want 
to love our Lord and be near our Lord. 

Fr. G* Flanagan, Love our Lord I I'm glad to hear you 
talk like that. Nowhere is there love of our Lord such as 
there is among (Catholics. If your mother has taught you to 
love Him, Catholics will teach you to love Him a millionfold 
more. If you want to be near Him, we will bring you near 
Him, place you in His arms, rest you on His bosom. Here 
only, in the Catholic Church, can you get near our Lord, near 
with a nearness you have never dreamed of. Put that thought 
from you, that we shall keep you from our Lord. Love of 
Mar)', when you come to know it rightly, will not keep you 
from love of her Son. How could it ? And love of her Son 
cannot keep you from love of Mar}\ 

Lynes, But you make a sort of god of her. Father. No sin, 
you say ; and you call her Mother of Cod, as if the Eternal 
(Jod could have His life from any body ; and you make such a 
fuss with her feast days and images, as if you thought more of 
her than of Cod Himself 

Fr. O Flanagan, But we don't, my dear boy : and after we 
have had a little talk you will see how impossible it is that we 
should think such odd things, and you will come to see that 
all our love of Mary is love of God, and all our honour of Mai}- 
is honour of God^ and that- mark you this, Mr. Lynes — if you 
don't honour Mary, you cannot possibly honour God as we do. 
But to begin at the beginning ; — let me ask you to-night only 
one or two questions. 

Lyfies. A thousand. Father, if you like. 

Fr, (y Flanagan. No, I'm not so greedy. You have your 

work and I mine. Tell me first. You have been making some 

very pretty carved work for the old parish church. Jones took 

me to see it before it went up. ^p\eTvd\dVj \;^\\ ^'ou have done 

it ; it mu??,t have cost you ei\d\e?»?^ pa!\t\^. 

Zy^/es. I took a lot of ttoubVe abouv\x., "^ivc. 
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IVinifrid, Call him Father, Robert. 

Lynes. Beg your pardon, sir; Father, by all means. I 
took a lot of pains, seasoned the wood thoroughly, made it all 
smooth as smooth could be, chose out a bit without knots, and 
then 1 traced my lines. 

Winifrid, Yes ; he was measuring and measuring, he 
couldn't even talk to mc while he was at it. 

Lynes. It was for the church you see, sir - I^^atlier, I mean 
- and 1 knew everybody would see it, and it would do me 
good. 

Fr, O^F/af lagan. How would it do you good ? 

Lynes. Oh ! they would all know it was my work, and the 
better it was done, the more they would think of mc. 

Winifrid. And they all do think a lot of him ; they talk of 
nothing else, and they are all 

Fr. G" Flanagan. Isn't it simply the wood they are praising, 
or the polish, or something of that sort ? 

Winifrid. Father, you're joking. No, of course not, it's 
Robert they're all praising, not so much the work. 

Fr. C Flanagan. Then, Mr. Lynes, the goodness of a work 
gives glory to the workman ; that is so ? 

lA'nes. You are getting at me somehow, Father, 1 fanc\'. 
Yes, of course, that is so, the goodness of the work is to the 
credit of the workman. 

Fy. O^ Flanagan. All right, Mr. Lynes. Now for question 
two. It's a question 1 always have to ask, at the first starting, 
with all who come to me. Do you believe that our Lord is 
real Man? 

Lynes. Of course I do. Father. 

Fr. O^ Flanagan. Of course, you think you do, but you 
don't. Real man, I said, Mr. Lynes, not a man of some sort, 
or an out of the way kind of man, but a real man, with man's 
whole nature, nothing left out. 

Lynes. Sin, Father. 

Fr. O' Flanagan. Of course, sin. Sin is no part of our 
naturt;. Nature was made by (iod, and Ciod could not make 
sin. Our Lord would not have real human nature as His 
Father made it, if He had — as He could not possibly have— 
the least shadow of a stain of sin. But, that only excepted, He 
is as we arc ; has all man's nature, H^ \\;5ls ^Kvaxx'^ x^-j^^xv ^v^ax 
ind perfect ? 
Z^'nes. He must have. 
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Fr, (y Flanagan. And man's will ? 

Lynes. Surely. 

». O' Flanagan, And man's sinless passions ? He sorrowed 
and wept and loved and joyed ? 

Lynes, All this, Father. 

Fr, 0' Flanagan. A true human soul everj' way. He knew 
man's ways, went on (to use common words) as good men, as 
the best of men go on : understood and took part in man's 
duties ; had the relations of man to man as other men have ; 
had friends, gave them back friendship for their kindness ; in 
fact, was and is just one of ourselves, a child of earth while the 
Son of God ; in every way like unto us. 

lynes. ^'es, leather. 

Fr. OFlanagan. Two more (jucstions, Mr. Lynes. \'ou 
love your mother? 

Lynes. Love her, Father : did she not 

Fr. O Flanagan. And you love Winifrid ? 

Lynes. Don't I ? 

Fr. OFlanagan. That will do, Mr. Lynes. Pardon an old 
man for the way he talks. Good night ! 



TALK II. 

A MOST AHSURD IDKV. 

Fr. O' Flanagan. So you have not brought Jones with you 
to-night, Mr. Lynes? 

lynes. No, leather, he bade me tell your reverence that he 
and the mother were so busy about the boy's outfit, and getting 
him ready for the voyage, that he really could not come \ 
to-night. \ 

Fr. O' Flanagan. Their eldest boy, is it not? ' 

Lynes. Their only boy now, Father. Fred, if you remem- 
ber, got drowned in the suneying expedition off the coa.st of : 
Burmah, and since then Jack has been everything to the old 
people. 

/>-. OL'lanag(fn. Tiiey don't like tlie [uiriing with him, I 
suppose? I wonder ihey lev hvm ^o. 
/y}'m'S, They don't Wke \\, YaVVt \ \^\\v \o\\ s\it v^-s. S»\ ^iB«. 
^ood orthem all. |(mes a\u\ \V\s w'x'ivi vvxvi ^viVC\w>i»^ viv^., •assy^*^ 
anything wore to happen Vo t\\eu\, V^cV \n\\\ V^n^ \a ^aat^ 
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his sisters, and the berth he has now is a rare chance, though . 
it is in India, which he is not likely to get again. 

Fr, O' Flanagan. But the lad doesn't like going, he tells me. 

Lynes. Not a bit; but he is a good lad is Jack. "He's 
been a good father to me," he says, "and mother the best of 
all mothers ; and if I can make them happier in their old age 
it*s the least I cm\ do. I don't want to go, and I do want to 
go," he says ; " I like and I don't like, but I'm going." 

Fr. O^Fianagan. The old people seem taking a lot of 
trouble over it ? 

Lynes. You're right, l-'ather : the old man has been tr)nng 
for months lo pet a good home for his son, for it's an out-of-the- 
way jwrt he's going to, and good folk to lodge with are not so 
easy to fmd. He's got one at last -a family who used to live 
a few miles from here. 

Fr. O Flanagan. Catholics? 

Lynes. Oh, yes I Father and s(jn from long before the 
Reformation — first-rate people. 1 remember them when I was 
a boy — kind, simple-hearted folk. "It will be the nearest 
thing to being at home," Jack says, " to Ix; with them." He 
h a good father is Jones. 

Fr. G* Flanagan. \VelI, Mr. Lynes, we must not talk longer 
now about dear old Jones. You don't understand how we 
honour as nuich as we do our Blessed J^idy ; you think that 
by so doing we dishonour Clod. You say that to honour Mary 
less is to hotiour ( Jod more. W'e say that the two honours go 
together : we say that to honour Mar}* less is to honour God 
less, and that to honour Mar\- more is to honour (lod more. 

Lynes. Hut, leather, if 1 may make so bold, they tell me 
that you actually worship the X'irgin more than God, as if she 
were higher than (lod. How could this be right? • 

Fr. (y Flanagan. If it were so, of course it would not be 
right. It would be idolatr}-, and nobody in creation would 
hate such worship tnore than the Blessed Virgin herself. But 
it is not so. The idea of honouring our l.ady more than God, 
and more tlian her Son, — which would be the same thing, for 
her Son is God, — or of making her equal to God, or of making 
any kind of comparison between our Lady and God is to a 
Catholic the most absurd idea. Mark you, I say " absurd " \ it 
seems io us so impossible, thai v\. is '^ Coll^* V.o be scouted vat\x 
laughter. Ji is not worth haVvw^ as >Ne: \N3aXv^ ^^vt\ ^^^^*^ 
doctrines which have been in l\\e\N'OT\dL. \v\svi.^K^vx\^^^^>»!^ 
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no body of Christians has held. Such a notion would be too 
monstrous for the wildest heretic or madman. We certainly 
have never dreamed of such contemptible nonsense. 

Lynes. \'ou are severe. Father. 

Fr, O' Flana^i^an. Pardon, me, Mr. Lynes. It makes mc 
angry to be thought able to hold such ideas as tnith. It 
would be nothing like so bad to charge one with thinking that 
a grain of sand was as big as Mont Blanc, or our village pond 
the Atlantic Ocean. But let us talk of it patiently. Did you 
ever hear of our T^dy\s father and mother? 

Lynes. I have heard Winny talk of St. Anne as her mother, 
and of her father, but I forget his name. 

Fr. 0' Flanagan. St. Joachim. We keep a feast in honour 
of each : we keej) feasts also in honour of our lady's Concejv 
lion, of her birth on Se])tember 8th, and of her death on 
August 15th. She was conceived, born, and died like the rest 
of us, only of course after a most holy fashion. This is so ? 

Lynes. Ves, Father : but why do you ask these odd 
(juestions? 

Fr. 0' F/anagan. Because the odd charge which you bring 
against us drives me to ])rove that we look upon Mar>' as a 
creature. \'ou never heard, I believe, Mr. Lynes, any C'atholic 
siiying that Mar}' created herself, if such an absurdity could be, 
or was never created at all, but was alive from all eternity. 

Lynes. Of course not. Father. Winny is always singing, 
and makes me sing, too, "O y)urest of creatures," that nice 
hymn of Father Faber's. 

Fr. O Flanagan. Who created her, Mr. Lynes ? 

Lynes. (iod, of course, Father: doesn^t he create us all? 

Fr. G' Flanagan. Yes : and the truth that Mary is one of 
us all the Church stamps uj^on us at the feasts of which I 
sj)oke, by choosing for the (Jospel in the Mass the genealogy 
of our Lord from the first chapter of St. Matthew, showing how 
even our Lord Himself was a child of Adam — and this certainly 
could not have been so if His mother was not and showing 
how He as well as His mother were both born in time. 

If, then, we teach that Mary is a creature, how possibly can 
such teaching make her equal to the Creator ? Even our Lord 
Himself is, the Athanasian Oeed tells us, "less than the 
Father according to His manVvood.'' 
'Jlie real truth is, you good norv-CoiVVvoVwrs \\v3.Nvi \\t\« ^<ss^^ 
Aoir boundltiss the distance \s be\.^ecu V\vvi Ot^\»x ^^^ '^^R. 
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highest of His creatures. You have, pardon me, a low idea of 
God j so you are afraid to have a high idea of any creature. 
Put any creature at any height you like, load it with honours 
and dignities and grandeurs — the mere fact of its being a crea- 
ture keeps it at a distance which none could measure from the 
Creator. The Creator's throne is a throne which cannot be 
approached. The Creator alone, Mr. Lynes, is life, is being, 
is all good possible, is all good conceivable : the creature, 
however high, is in itself — nothing. 

Here, then, is the difference which Catholics make between 
God and Mary. Cxod is all ; Mar)' is — nothing. Ts this to 
honour her beyond God ? 

Lynes. But you do honour her. Father. 

Fr. G* Flanagan. Yes, Lynes, and with an honour given to 
no other creature : high, noble, splendid ; far, far beyond the 
highest of all other creatures, high with a God-given grandeur 
of which none can think. To His creatures God has com- 
manded honour to be paid — to father and mother, and kings 
and rulers, and priest, and rightful authority of any kind ; to 
some more, to some less; to the highest of creatures the 
highest honour, to the highest of offices which may be held 
by a creature the highest honour, but all these honours only 
such as can be given to a creature who in himself is — nothing ; 
and the utmost of this kind of honour cannot be compared to 
the honour due to the Creator, who of necessity is in Himself 
all. It is a different kind of honour. You see this, Mr. 
Lynes ? 

Lynes. I think I see something of it. But you honour 
Mary for her holiness : is not holiness something ? 

Fr. O Flanagan. Holiness is indeed something, for God is 
holiness. But who gave Mary her holiness? The Catholic 
Church is constantly telling her children that Mary is holy 
only by the gift of God. You have caught Winny saying her 
Rosary, I fancy, sometimes, and you know what the *' Hail, 
Mary" is? 

Lynes. Yes, I nearly know it : " Hail, Mar)', full of grace " 
— our Bible has " highly favoured." 

I^r. O^ Flanagan. Ours is the true, but we will not stop to 
argue that. The Catholic Church in her translation, " full of 
grace,'' teaches that Mary's hoWness \s ^\ota CaCi^— ^^\^^^ 
point Whatever Mary is she \s t\oX. o^ Vvex'5»^^^\s^\^.'^:^^^^'^^ 
and by His grace. She is " fuW oi ^x^ieo:;' Xy&eswaftfc'' ^^Vj^^^ 
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is with her '' ; she is blessed among women ; and from whence 
her blessing? Whence, but from God? Mr. Lynes, I am 
ashamed to have to speak such simple truth, it seems so 
childish ; and yet the odd accusation which non-Catholics 
bring compels me. 

But again, which is the virtue to which Catholics point as 
Mary's own in a special way ; the virtue which even in Mary's 
perfect holiness looks the chiefest ; the flower which in her 
exciuisite nosegay of all flowers seems to smell sweetest and 
grow strongest ? It is humility. She is the first of all creatures 
because she is — not only was, but is now on her throne of 
Heaven, (Jueen of Heaven and Earth— the lowliest of crea- 
tures. In her, indeed, it is true that the last is first : in her 
are made good, more than in any, her own words — " He has 
tfxalted the humble." It is because, even there in the very 
bosom of (fod, she knows herself, more perfectly than any 
other creature knows, to be nothing ; because she rejoices in 
that nothingness with a greater joy than any, and loves that 
nothingness with more love than any, it is for this that she 
reigns there by her Son's side. It is humiUty which is crowned, 
humility which is the \irtue of a creature, humility which 
rejoices in being a creature, because so it is nothing and God 
is all. How, then, if we make Mary Queen, because she honours 
(lod more than us all, do we put her honour above His? 

And now — the last thing for to-night, Mr. Lynes — what is 
the work which Catholics say Mar>' is always doing in Heaven? 
I^^t me go to our " Hail, Mary " once more. The first part of 
it is made of the words of St. Gabriel and St. Elizabeth, the 
last half is spoken to her by the Church. And what does the 
Church ask her to do ? ** Holy, Mary, mother of God," she 
says, — thou whose prayer is strong, for God has made thee 
holy ; strong, for God chose thee to be His mother — " pray for 
us." I^rayer! Prayer is a creature's duty. To grant prayer 
belongs to the Creator, to put up prayer belongs to the creature. 
And this, then, is the oflfice which the Church bids her children 
call upon Mary to fulfil — the very proper office of a creature, 
whose prayer will not be answered if it is not humble and 
adoring and full of truest reverence, whose prayer will be 
answered most, when most humble arvd most adoring. 
Mary ever kneeling at her ?>ot\'?» ^eeX. x.o ^.wx >x^ ^^w^^'w.Nto 
Him : who is honoured mote *\u V\ve \vvcXmx^— xJwi cx^jaXss^. ^^^ 
puts up the prayer, or the God to WYvom \x.\^ o%«^«eea 
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Good-bye, Mr. Lynes, and say your "Hail Mary" before 
you sleep to-night 



TALK III. 

PUZZLED YET. 

Fr, O Flanagan, Ah I Jones, back from seeing the poor lad 
off ! Did he go in good spirits ? 

Jones, Oh ! he kept up pretty well. He made the best of 
it for the mothers sake ; but when it came to the last we all 
fairly broke down, and there was a deal of water shed; a 
sailor fellow said it was a pity to waste it, it would have been 
handy for swabbing the deck, but we were all too sad to laugh 
at his joke. 

Fr, (y Flanagan, You've got it very comfortable for hun out 
in India? 

Jones, First rate : a real good family ; the mother's such a 
holy creature, and good mother good children ; just as it has 
been with us ; it's the old woman who's been the making of 
us. Of course I didn't know much till she taught me and 
brought me into the Church, but she's been all a woman 
should be, and the kids took after her one by one natural. 
And as for Jack 

Fr, O' Flanagan. The best oi sons, Jones, the best of sons. 

Jams, He was mightily pleased with your reverence's 
picture you gave him, "Mary, Star of the Sea," and the 
scapular and the rosar>' and the medal and the rest. He said 
if he couldn't take his earthly mother with him, his heavenly 
mother was with him within and without. 

Fr, OFlatuigan, Hut we're keeping Mr. Lynes. You've 
been thinking of all we said ? 

Lynes, The whole week through, Father ; at work and at 
home in the night-time, and every time else. I can't make it 
out. I'm puzzled yet. 

Fr, CfFUuiagan. What is it ? 

Lynes, Well ! I see, of course, that in your teaching you 
don't honour her too much : of course, — " creature nothing, 
Creator all," " God all, Mary nothing," — as you put it, that's 
nght enough; the teaching's ri^ht tt\ovi^\\\ V^viV. ;vs. I H;^& 
working in the fihop, or walking \\o\t\ft ^x\^ WcY^ ^ n^^vcsi N«^^ 
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saying to me, " Ah I but they do : teaching may be right, 
practice wrong " ; and I began to think of all the ways in which 
you honour Mar)-. Oh ! it's nothing but it. Pictures of Mary, 
like Jack's "Star of the Sea," and the scapular — why! Jack 
hugged and kissed his as if it would let him into Heaven, "it 
should never he off him." he said, "till he died "--and feasts 
of Mary and medals of Mary, and a whole month, the best one 
in the year, given to her honour, and — but your reverence will 
be angry with me. 

Fr. (yFlana^i:;an. Not a bit, my dear boy, not a bit ; go on 
and tell me your whole mind. It's all honest with you ; you 
don't want our Lord dishonoured or little honoured, and 
neither do I : we're of one mind there. You're like Saul when 
he persecuted the Cliristians and stoned St. Stephen out of pure 
love, as he thought and meant, of the truth. Go on, go on. 

Lynes. I kept trying to count it all up. Every church must 
have a Lady Chapel, every Lady Chapel its statue, and flowers 
and candles before the statue, and everybody kneeling before 
the statue, and at times the statue or another carried in grand 
procession with music and hymns and banners and children 
dressed uj). Abroad, I'm told, her statue is at ever}' street 
corner, and in every shop and every room, and scarce a statue 
of our Lord. Why, even in your Rosar>' you have ten "Hail, 
Mary's " to one " Our Father." And so the voice kept saying, 
"It's all very well, but they //<^- teaching right, practice 
wrong." Why, Winny tells me when she was a child she was 
dressed up in blue in our lady's honour. 

Fr. O' Flanagan. All granted, Mr. Lynes, all granted. We 
do honour her in these ways and a thousand ways more, and I 
would there were millions of other ways in which we could 
show her love and honour, her the "blessed among women,'' 
whom all generations shall call blessed, her whom the angel 
honoured, her whom St. Elizabeth honoured, her whom her 
Saviour honoured, her whom Cod honoured. Yes ! we do 
honour her and will honour her, but, Mr. Lynes 

Jones. There was always a power in your reverence's " but'' 

Fr. O'F/ana^i^an. But, Mr. Lynes, if we honoured our dearest 

mother in such ways as those you mention, a million million 

times more, all the gathered honour of all times, all countries, 

all generations, would not be ec^ual to one moment of the 

L honour we j)ay to (iod. Vl '\s becvxvxsvi -^^ow ^qtCxYwo^ \>ks« h;^ 

r honour (rixl, and don't honowv VV\w\ \v\ n\\^\. ^^>j >jvs^v*^v&,, 
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because you never honour Him or dream of honouring Him as 
we do, that you think we honour Mary too much. It is you 
who rob God of His honour, not we. It is you who never 
l)ay, or scarcely pay, to the Creator higher honour than may 
be rightly paid to a creature. 

Lynes, What, Father, is this highest honour given to God ? 

Fr, O^ Flanagan, An honour which we never give to Mary, 
which we could not give to Mary, which it would be a lie to 
give to Mar)', or to any other but only God. Mr. Lynes, who 
is the giver of life ? 

Lynes, (iod, of course. Father. 

Fr, G* Flanagan. God, for He only is Lift'. And He who 
gives it can take it away ? 

Lynes. At any moment. 

Fr, (J Flanagan, As He did with the first-born of Egypt, 
with the thousands of the Assyrian army, with Ananias and 
Saphira: as He does to-day, and will do till time end. He 
is our complete ruler — the giver, not of life alone, but of all 
good things, grace for soul, health for body, all things else. 

Lynes. That is, of course, true. 

Fr. G^ Flatiagan, The honour, then, that His creatures who 
have loved Him, have always paid Him, the honour which He 
commanded for Himself in the old religion of the Jews, is the 
honour by which we own Him to be and declare Him to be 
the Lord of life and death, the ruler of us all in all ways, the 
giver of all gifts, the absolute owner and monarch of earth and 
idl that dwell in it. 

lynes. That honour is, Father?- - - 

Fr. (y Flanagan, Sacrifice. Sacrifice, in which a gift is 
given to God, a victim offered to Him in token that He is the 
lx)rd of life and death. 

Ciod only is the giver of life ; to Him only, the Oeator, may 
life be offered ; never to a creature, for no creature is lord of 
life and death, as our Lord tells Pilate when he boasts his 
power to save or slay : to no creature therefore sacrifice. 

And so to God we give sacrifice, to Mary none. Did you 
ever hear of sacrifice being offered to Mar)' ? Now, sacrifice is 
the act by which we do^ we. act out, the truth that the Greater 
is all, the creature nothing. 

Lynes, But is there sacrifice in these days? There is no 
killing of bulls or goats. 
Fk O'F/anagan. No ; but theie \?i 3lV\ o^^tvcv^^'^ «ac\\^^.'!^^^ 
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that the most precious of lives ; the lifting up of a victim, and 
" that the holiest of victims. 

Lynts. What life, what victim is that ? 
Fr, C Flanagan, I jsten. God the Son, who is life, took to 
Himself a man's body, created for Himself a man's soul, gave 
Himself human life in human nature. That life which He 
gave Himself was surely His, and, being love, He needs must 
use it for the honour of His Father whom He loved, for the 
good of His neighbour whom He loved. That is so? 

Lynes, Teaching right again. Father, clearly. 

Fr. O' Flanagan, Adam had denied (lod's right to rule, for 
he had disobeyed ; he had said that Clod was not Lord of life 
and death — "ye shall not surely die" — for He had scorned the 
warning of death and disobeyed in sj)itc of it. God the Son 
offers the life He gave Himself to His Father's honour, and 
owns Him Lord of life and death by willingly giving to Him- 
self, as head of the guilty human race, the punishment of 
death, which in Himself for His own acts He could not 
deserve. So by this sacrifice He worshipped His Father, 
acting out the truth that the Creator is the Lord of all, absolute 
ruler of all life. 

Lynes, But that was once upon the Cross. 

Fr. O^ Flanagan. God's acts are eternal. The bleeding on 
the Cross once, the offering of the life for ever and ever. Tell 
me, Mr. Lynes, how did our Lord rise from the dead- 
wounded or un wounded ? 

Lynes. Vour reverence g(jes S(j (luick : Well I with His 
wounds, wasn't it, because St. Thomas 

Fr. (7 f7anai(an. Put his finger into the hand, and his hand 
into the side. 'I'ell me, Mr. Lynes, can a man live with a wide 
sjxiar-gash through his side ? 

Lynes. No, Father, not by nature. 

Fr. O^Flana^^an. Then, did our Lord rise and go up to 
Heaven, and live on there, with all power, as a victim, as a 
sacrifice for ever and ever, owning, on our behalf as our head, 
that God is Lord of life and death, and that we by our sins 
have forfeited life and earned death. 

L^ynes. But that is in Heaven. 

Fr. O' Flanagan. For forty days before the Ascension, at 
least, that wounded yet Vwmg \\c\\tv\ \s^s o^a earth. For three 
hours upon the Cross He woisViV^^^^i V^vs» ^^^p. nrx^'^^^- 
shjp beyond that of angels and o^ mw. ^^n«^ \^^«cqt3\\afei 
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been or could be such worship as that. Our little earth was 
the centre of God's honour. For forty days after and more, 
while His body lay in the tomb, when he rose and lived His 
wondrous life till the Ascension, earth was still the heaven of 
the living victim, the temple of the eternal sacrifice of the 
eternal Priest. Now, Mr. Lynes, when He went away into 
Heaven, was earth suddenly left, think you, without a worship 
i)f His Father, or >\ith less worship than before it had ? So 
left by a Son, \\'ho is love of His Father, by a Son WTio came 
Lo restore His Fathers honour. While He was here earth 
more than Heaven, earth bringing gifts of sacrifice to God 
beyond all gifts of Heaven ; when He is gone, earth em[)ly 
:ind void no sacrifice, no worship, no honour. 

Lynes, Prayer. 

/>'. G Flanagan, Aye ! the poor prayers of simi)le man. 
Antl not even prayer in any ordered form. Prayer, just what 
had been before ; not so much, for before there had been at 
least the shadow of the grand sacrifice in the oifering of the 
lambs. No, Mr. Lynes, our Lord's love which drew Him up 
into Heaven left Him on earth also, and as He offers Himself 
eternally in Heaven, so does He offer Himself to the end of 
time on evth. \o\\ cannot understand this yet, nor is this 
the teaching I am givnng you now. Hut this much you will 
see. '['he worship that we ])ay to God is — 

Lynes, Sacrifice. 

Fr. O^F/ami^a?i, And the victim which we offer is 

Lynes. If I understand you rightly, our Lord Himself. 

Fy. O' Flanagan. That Victim is offered to whom ? 

Lynes. I'o God only. 

J'r. O'Managan. To (jod only, to whom our Lord oftered 
it. Never to Shiry, nor angel, nur other creature ; never to 
any to wliom He did not offer ii Himself? 

lynes. No, Father. 

Fr, GFlana^^an. So, then, here is the great difference of 
the honour paid to God and to Mary. The honour paid to 
Ood is such as must be given to God alone : the honour given 
to Mary is solely and purely such honour as may be given to 
a creature, such honour as you yourself and the sternest 
Protestant that ever lived are daily gi^'ing to creatures. 

Lynes, But you pray to her ? 

Fr. O'FJana^an. Yes, indeed v^e do, bwX. owVi ^s. Nssft.'Cv "'^x-^?; 
\o their /t7/ow-creatures, Yov\ syjtaV o^ owx >^c\^a:c^ -^^\\2n 
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one " Our Father " and its ten " Hail, Marys." But what is it 
we do when we say the " Our Father," or by other prayer pray 
to God, or our dear Lord, Who is (iod? We* ask the giver of 
all gifts to give — whatever the gift may be \ we ask the judge 
of all to forgive. But what do we ask Mary : " ( rive us " or 
" Forgive us," is this what we say? 

Lynes, No : " Pray for us sinners." 

Fr, O'FlanagiW, IVuy ; ask of the giver ; you are not the 
giver : turn to (lod and ask. To give and get given are widely 
difTerent. Do you ever ask Winny to pray for you ? 

Lynes. ( )f course 1 do, Talher. 

Fr. OFlana^an. And a greater man than you St. Paul- 
says : '* Brethren, pray for us." .Are you worshipping AVinny, 
or was St. Paul worshipping his brethren by such words? 
Xo I then they are words that may be spoken to a creature. 
And statues again. Don't we raise statues to the honour of 
men, living and dead, keep their ])icturcs, photographs, and 
the rest ? 

Lynes, True, Father. 

/'>'. O'F/anaj^an, And honour them, too. How about I^rd 
Heaconsfield and Primrose Day? Are the good Protestants 
who go there idolaters? And ])rocessions ; are there not 
processions at all sorts of times and in honour of all sorts of 
people? Won't there be a little procession even when you 
and Winny are of one faith and get married? And in such 
])rocessi()ns are not banners carried and bands played, and do 
not people dress themselves out in their best and go brave in 
honour of the marriage of the (Queen's son or what not ? All 
this, you see, is human honour : and this is the honour, honour 
such as may be given to creatures ; this is the honour, though 
offered for other reasons than the reasons which make worldly 
])ro(*essi()ns and raise worldly statues ; this is the honour, 
highest and grandest of its kind, yet only human, not divine: 
only such as creatures may receive even in Heaven; this is 
the honour which we bring to the blessed among women who 
gave to earth that one gift which blesses the whole race of 
man for time and for eternity the highest of human honours 
to the highest benefactress of the world. 
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TALK IV. 
"true, father— and yet." 

/'/-. O- Flanagan, Ah, Mr. Lynes, I saw Winifrid yesterday. 
She is full of hope and good spirits about you, and says you 
will be more to her than the brother she has lost, or lost for a 
long time, in India. YouVe a happy man to have won such a 
heart as Winifrid's. She's been an excellent little creature 
from cradle-days upward. 

Lynes. She's all you say. Father, and more ; almost a i)roof 
in herself that Catholics are right. 

/r. O'Nafiagan. How came you to ask her to marry you ? 
I wonder you weren't afraid, knowing what a thorough (Jatholic 
she is. 

Lynes, I was afraid. Father, that's the truth. I thought 
she would never have me if I went too bluntly to work. But 
I knew how fond she was of her father, and still more, perhaps, 
of mother ; they all dote on Mrs. Jones, you know, Father. 

Fr, O Flanagan, She deserves it, too, Lynes, that she does. 
What a grand thing a really good woman is ! 

Lynes, Winny would laugh to hear you say that. Father. 
Well ! I tried to get round the old sergeant first ; he used to 
be kind to me as a lad, and always had a sort of liking for me, 
and he kept talking to me about Catholic ways of thinking and 
doing. Many a walk we've had together, and a lot he taught 
me of which I had no notiorf before. And then he brought me 
to take tea with the mother, and she was that good to me that 
I almost fell in love with her instead of Winny. But she was 
very firm — "So long as you're out of the Church, Robert, 
Winny wouldn't have you for a husband, nor I for a son." 
But then she'd be so good and explain things so clear- -as well 
as your reverence, asking pardon, almost. 

Fr (J Flanagan, Better, I dare say, Lynes, better. 

Lynes. So you see, Father, when I'd got the old i)eople on 
my side, and she so fond of them, I knew I might go to Winny 
herself with a good chance, and I went, and 

Fr, O* Flanagan, And she said the same as her parents — 
"Yes ; if you really do become a right-down good Catholic." 

Lynes, That was it, Feather. You see I'd three things on 
my side : father and mother praying for me, and her own 
Viking, but all on one condition, a,x\d\vexvi\ ;v.w\. 
Fk O'F/a/iagaN. \Vell 1 do ^ou scvi cXvswVj ^^i^. v^-nv^nxv vi>x^ 
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Lady ? The honour given her cannot be compared ^ith the 
honour given to God. He the Creator, she the purest cffea- 
ture, but creature only : to Him sacrifice, to her none : to both 
indeed, to God and to His humblest creature, we talk of 
prayer; but prayer means two different things when we so 
speak. To Him we pray as the one only granter and answerer 
of prayer : to her we j)ray that she may get the answer by her 
own prayers. 

Lynes, 1 sec, Father and yet - 

Fr, G Flanagan, And yet you feel as though you would like 
to go ''straight to God,'' as you would put it. VouVe not been 
accustomed to have the mother with you when you go to the 
Son, and you fancy she will not bring you nearer to her Son, 
hut stand between you and Him. You think we shall send 
you to Mar)- instead of C'hrist--- not to Christ with Mary help- 
ing, as she helped the shepherds and the kings at Christmas 
time, but to Mary instead of Christ. 

Lynes. Something of that sort, J^'ather. What my old 
mother was always saying — ** Our Lord is mercy, Robert ; go 
straight to Him, let nothing ])art you from Him." 

/>. O Flanagan, Quite right, but Catholics do not part you 
from our Lord. If you knew all Catholic doctrine truly, you 
would see how far from the truth your fear is. We in the 
Catholic Church have our Lord always with us— as He said: 
"Lol 1 am with you always"-- and come nearer to Him by 
vt'r>% very far than it is ])ossible for us to get to Mar}\ Mar;. 
is in Heaven ; our Lord is in Heaven, but he is on earth also 
as truh* as in Heaven. 

Lyfies. God is everywhert*. 

Fn G Flanagan, True, and if that were all, Mary is not 
everywhere, and in that way we come nearer to God and His 
love than it is possible to come to Mary : but this is not all, 
nor what T mean. Our Lord in His manhood, in His body, 
in His full human nature, is actually here on earth, very near 
to us who live on earth, as in Heaven He is very near to the 
happy ones who live in Heaven. You do not, 1 see, under- 
stand this. 

Lynes. You are right, Father, I do not. 

J^r. OF/a?fagan. 1 scared}' thought you would. Listen 
cure fully, for to take in owr Icvxc\a\\a^ TjXiOwV ^Vm^^ ^o\3. must 
A'lww \yhat yvit say of hex Son. T\\t C^\Jcvo\vi ^vicicv '>& ^Rfc 
complete n/iolc, of which each \^tV \\a\\\i,s w^m ^ '^^ \ssSl - 
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like our Lord's coat, >\-ithout seani, woven from tlic tou 
throughout: each part mingles with and runs through all 
the rest, and all the rest through it When you know the 
whole you see its miraculous beaut)*. But listen. I lia\-e 
already told you ot our sacrifice ; our Lord Himself is our 
sacrifi<!e, lifte<l up on our earthly altars in His glorified human 
nature to His Father. But if He so love His Father, He loves 
us also. Being able by His power as God to do what He wills 
with His own body, He is with us for our comfort in our 
churches till time ends. 

Lyms, I remember ; Winny toid me when 1 iiskcil her what 
made her bend her right knee directly she got into church. 

Fr, (y Flanagan, What did she say ? 

Lyms, She said : Our Ix)rd is here, Robert," and then 
she went before one of the altars where there was a lamp 
burning, and knelt a little time, and when we came out she 
said : " Tve l>een asking our Ix^rd to make you Catholic," so 
simple like. 

Fr, OFla^iagan, J^id she mean our ix)rd's imagt* or statue? 

Lynes, No ; our Lord Himself. There was no statue of 
our Txjrd there, except the little cnicifix over the altar which 
you'd hardly call a statue. There was a big statue of our 1-ady. 
She went to that and knelt a little also. 

Fr, O'FianagaH, And did she say,- **Our I^dy is here," as 
she had said of our Lord ? 

I.ynes, No, Father. 

Fr, GFlanagau. But our L/ord come.s nearer to us than 
that ; close to us, Mr. Lynes. He is our guide and light like 
the angel to the twelve tribes in the \\'ilderness. But He is 
our food also. Vou know how He gave Himself to be food to 
His apostles before He died, saying **Take, eat, this is My 
l>ody." In the same way He gives Himself to us. 

Lynes. Is that Communion, Father? 

Fr, O- Flanagan, Yes ; so that we join ourselves to Him and 
Ixicome one with Him. You know how the bread and other 
food you eat joins itself to you and becomes part of you, 
becomes blood and bone and flesh, runs in your veins, fashions 
your boneb, gives strength to sinew, muscle, and nerves, and 
through their power to sight and hearing and all senses, aye 1 
to the very brain, by means of which you think and act and 
move. Such is tht^ oneness of omt X^oiOl >k"\>\\ >\^v.YJAt ^\vvs^ ^^«- 
fct-ds }mh H/jiiscIf. Bone of \l\s \>ox\v:, ^v:?i^^ ^ ^^^^ '^'*^^'' 
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heart of His heart, soul of His soul. Is not this coming near 
to our Lord ? 

Lynes. It is indeed, Father. 

/>. CFiajiagan, See, then, how false is the charge that we 
ilare not go near our Lord, and that we would keep men from 
Him. ^Iary we love dearly — Mary is our mother, but she is 
not our sacrifice, she is not always in our churches, she is not 
our food, she is not one with us as her Son is one with us. 
(Closer than was St. John as he pillowed his pure head on his 
Master's divine breast, nearer even than that do we come t© 
our Lord. 

Lyncs, But, then, Father 

/'>. OFlamigixn. A\'ell I speak without fear. 

Lynes, If you come so very near to our Lord, why do you 
want Mary to come between you and Him when you pray? 
It seems strange. 

Fr. O" Flanagan. Rightly asked ; but this also is not as you 
put it. Tell me now, Mr. Lynes, when you wanted Winny to 
be your wife and got, as you told me, the old people to speak 
u]) for you, did ihey come between you and Winny, so as to 
prevent your speaking to her? 

Lynes. No, Father, they brought us together. 

Fr, O' Flanagan. And why did you go to them ? You 
weren't afraid to speak to Winny yourself? 

Lynes. No, but I was more likely to get what I wanted if 
we all three asked together. 

Fr. G* Flanagan. Exactly. And so it is with us when we 
want to get some favour from Ciod. Let us think again of the 
Rosary, as you know it already. Each i>art of it begins with 
an "Our Father," and that "Our Pather" must he said 
straight to -? 

L^yfies. Almighty Ood, of course, leather. 

Fr. O^ Flanagan. And each part ends with a " Cilory be to 

the Father"- -which also, of course, must be said to Ciod. 

Between come ten " Hail, Marys," but having gone straight 

to God's throne with the " Our Father," we certainly do not 

mean to put Mary between us and God. What we want is 

that she should join her strong prayers to our weak ones 

and present our petitions to her Son. J )o you remember if our 

fx)rd ever told us to join others vj*\\.\\ OMT?>e\ves in \)rayer ? 

jCv/z/'s. I think I do, FatVier. X'^OKiS W'i xvvA '^a.'^ SJcNax'^ n»^ 

'i{^rc^^ to ask anything in H\s nau^cW. nv\\\V>^ ^gc1w^\ft^■^ 
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Fr. O Flanagan, He does, so that Mary praying with you 
makes your prayers by His own promise a world stronger than 
they could be alone. You get a wrong sort of picture in your 
mind. You have a fancy of Mary standing between you and 
Ck)d, so as to hide (lod from you and you from God. A false 
picture. You have never seen, I suppose, persons presented 
to the Queen ? 

Lynes. Nothing so grand for us. Father. 

Fr, O Flanagan, Neither have I, but when persons are pre- 
sented at Court some one, who has already been at the Court, 
takes them, and brings them to the Queen. Does such person, 
think you, stand between her young friend and the Queen, and 
keep her from the royal throne or bring her to it ? 

Lynes. Brings her to it clearly. 

Fr, O Flanagan. So it is with our I^dy. She does not 
keep us from her Son, but brings us to Him just as she must 
have presented the wise men with their gifts to the baby King 
upon His manger-throne in Bethlehem. 

Lynes. But why always our Lady's ])rayers so much? 
\Vhat makes her prayers so strong ? 

Fr, OFlanagan, Aye ! Lynes, another night. I shall have 
much to say about that, and I am getting old and must to bed 

good night, my son : you're a good lad. 



TALK V. 

STILL MOKK, KATHKk? 

Fr. (y Flanagan. Ah I Jones, glad to see you again, and 
you've brought your son and daughter. 

Jones. \Vell ! not son quite yet : that depends on what your 
reverence can do with him. No : poor dear Jack is my only 
boy now. 

Fr. OFlanagan, Have you heard from him ? Not yet 
surely. 

Jones. Oh ! yes : only from Suez. Of course, he's not got 
to India so soon. 

Fr, OFlanagan. Does he write in good spirits ? 
Winny, Well, Father, not quite. I fancy he tries to cover 
It; tells us a lot about the sh\\), aT\^ \N\^ ^la.cxi^ ^'e^^N'^\^vae<cv 
at, and the people they've had a>Qoa.Tds>aNx\. V€s s^ w»\^^^ 
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about his mother, always messages to her, this little thing and 
that little thing, and then what he's going to do for her out in 
India. He was so fond of mother. 

Fr, O' Flanagan, Yet he wasn't a boy to be always at his 
mother's apron strings. 

/ones. No, no, your reverence, not that sort of a lad; a 
manlier boy never worked a day's work. Winny doesn't mean 
that ; but he was always thinking what he could do for her and 
how he could please her. He seemed to know by the look of 
her eye or somehow what she wanted, ancL he'd be off after it, 
and have il for her in a twinkling. She hadn't to ask him for 
anything, but the least little half hint she gave and he would 
do it or not do it just as she wished. 

Fr, O Flanagan. Was it alwa\s so ? 

/ones. Always, but chiefly after his illness. Vou remember 
that long fever of his when she watched day and night, till I 
got more afraid for her than for him —a most catching fever; 
but nothing could move her : she saved him, as the doctor 
said, by downright love and care-— "Never was mother like 
her," he said, '* she's given him life twice over" ; and ever since 
that it was always " What can I do for mother?" with the boy ; 
and I don't wonder at it. 

Fr. Cy Flanagan. Well, sergeant, time slips away. Mr. 
Lynes and I must begin. I've not forgotten your last (juestion, 
Mr. Lynes in fact, I preached on it the other day. "What 
makes her prayer so strong ? that was it. 

J.ynt's. \'es. Father, you all do seem to put such trust in 
her prayers ; all Heaven might ask and not get, but if Man* 
:isked 

Fr, O' Flanagan, it is all common sense, Mr. Lynes, if you 
will think of it (quietly. The Catholic J^aith is very deep, but 
it is very easy too ; the wisest cannot reach the dee[)est depths 
\ji it ; babes and sucklings can understand it. 

To say once more that old thing, which I must keep on 
sayuig : "Our I^rd is thorough man, perfect man !" 

Lynes, Xo sin. 

Fr, O" Flanagan. Xo sin, and all that is good in our nature 
in His also, as f)erfect as it possibly c^n Ik\ What men think, 
He thinks perfectly ; what men feel, he feels perfectly ; what 
good men will, He wills perfectW. 
£}/res. That must be so, ValVv^^x. 
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rays did our l/ord show on earth that which we call gratitude ? 
Think, 

Lynes, Do you mean to His apostles ? Yes, He was full of 
ove to them, I think, because they had been faithful to Him. 

Fr, O Flanagan, He was indeed. So clearly did this loving 
,Tatitude shine in our Lord that St. Peter was bold to ask Him, 
n the name of his brethren, what reward they might hope for, 
)ecause they had left all — not such a grand " all " remember, 
)nly a boat and nets and a fisherman's hard life -to follow 
-Jim. And the reward was to be 

Winny. The throne of a judge o\Lr the twelve tribes, 
'"ather, was it not? 

Fr, (y Flanagan, ^\•s ; and the grateful heart looktnl on and 
aw all that men should do for the love of it till the world's 
?nd, and made promise to all of reward in this life a hundred- 
bid, and of all the unspeakable joy that lies in the thought of 
ife everlasting. But now the apostles had been with Him how 
ong? 

Lynes. Some three years, Father. 

Fr, OFlanagan, That at very most. And what had they 
Jone for Him? Had they given Him anything? Added to 
Him in any way? Saved His life? 

Lynes, None of these things, Father : how could they ? 

Fr, C Flanagan, ^\nd yet a throne high above all I ;Vn(l 
He who foresaw all, He looked on and saw that they were 
aithful at the crucifixion or that they fled ? 

Lynes, Med, Father. 

Fr, O' Flanagan, And yet a throne I Only three years, 
lothing given, nothing added, weak faith for He complains of 
t — weak fidelity I If, then, so much for so little, if so much 
or three years, how nmch shall Mary have for three-and- 
:hirty? Did she give Him anything, add anything to Him? 

Lynes. Did she. Father ? 

Fr, (y Flanagan. Surely. His human nature, l)y which He 
did the work He came to do. He did not take from her His 
nature as He took Adam's body from the unknowing dust. 
Infinite love does not so treat HLs creatures who know, to 
whom He has given reason to understand, and will to choose 
He asked her, and she chose, " Be it done unto me according 
to Thy word," and thus was a creature, by the marvellous 
humility of His love, exalted to ^\e W\rc\ soicvO^xxv^^^^^^^sS!**^ 
he great God in some sense her deHoT. ^c^ qPCorx c^V ^jJ^V^a. 
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creatures has done this ; to all He has given life as He did 
also to Mar)' : none else has given life to Him ; and that gift of 
hers He has still, and by that gift He won back man to God, 
and by that gift restored His Father's glory ; and so long as He 
keeps the gift shall that most grateful of grateful hearts, most 
affectionate of loving hearts, forget His gratitude and repay no 
more ? 

And this puts the prayer of her who, alone among beings, 
gave to ( k)d, far beyond the prayer of all others who gave not 
Heaven and earth put together have given Him nothing, save 
only and ihal by His own gift Mary. Hut more 

Lyiit's. Is lluTc more, I'ather? 

Fr, G Flafia^an. Aye I and much more. The life which 
she gave, she by His power preserved. He did not use His 
divine i)ower lo support His human weakness. He fed at her 
breiist as another babe might feed. He was tended by her 
care, borne in her arms, laid to rest by her love, wrapped 
from the cold in the robe she wove, in the garments she niade, 
and when the sword of Herod was unsheathed to slay, it was 
she, obeying |()sei)h, who saved her Saviour and became an 
exile for His sake. If to the apostles thrones, what to her? 

If the apostles were to i)ray, as our Lord bade them, in His 
name, and the prayer should be granted, what of her prayer? 
I f they could be told that the Father Himself loved them for 
His sake, what love shall be i)oured on Mary? ^ 

Lynes. Did she know that He was God? 

F7'. O' Flanagan, 1 )id not the angel tell her? Would not 
the Son lell her Himself? Would not the Father who revealed 
it to Peter reveal it to her? And knowing that her l)al)e ^-as 
(lod we may be sunt that when she suckled she worshipped, 
that while she laid Him lo rest she prayed to Him, that while 
she bore Him in her arms she thanked Him for being hers, 
that while she saved Him from the sword she rejoiced in God 
her Saviour, that while she commanded she obeyed, that while 
she was moth.er she was always handmaid. Surely never • 
human acts of love such perfect acts before?; countless in j 
number, perfect in kind, and every moment of tlie three-and- ' 
thirty years full of them, and He knowing all, and He who j 
knew all of an infinitely grateful heart ! What throne, what 1 
reward, what answer to pxayex, ^\v^\ V^^ Vi^x^? Did ever I 
creature do the like ? Tf to evexvowe: xVsaX ^vs5*s» \V "^iNgS^V. 
given, can anything be refvxsed X-oYxcx^ 
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But most of all- 



Lynes, Still more, Father? 

Fr. G* Flanagan. Aye ! I^ynes, far more than man can tell ; 
but this much we may see. If for any kind act done a noble 
heart will feel gratitude, most of all for acts done in moments 
of direst need, for acts of faithful friendship when all a world 
is hating, for enduring love which will follow to the shame and 
the ruin, to the death and the grave. When miracles were 
worked the apostles were there, but Mary i)rayed in secret ; 
when the shame of the slave-death came the apostles fled but 
Mary was there. Vet the aj)ostles shall pray and receive, and 
what shall the grateful heart do for Mary? What shall be 
done for the com])anion of His life, the fellow-worker in His 
work, the sharer of His sorrows, the comforter of His death- 
bed, the worshipper in the midst of His shame ? \S\\2X would 
your own heart say to one who had so treated you ? 

Lynes. I could not do enough. 

Fr, (yFlana^an, And you are a simple human creature, 
with faults and weaknesses like the rest of us, but He the 
noblest, the tenderest, of human hearts. Shall He be wear)' 
of doing all for her? Wear)- of that mothers prayer? Jn the 
name of common sense, of our common human nature, could 
this thing be ? 

Lynes. No, Father, I don't think it could. Protestant 
though I am, you are right in this. 

Fr, CFlatia^an. Remember that at the Cross, and for the 
thirty-three years befc^re the cross came, she suffered as none 
else has suffered but her Son only. As a mother she suffered 
more than all mothers, for she alone amongst mothers has 
been Virgin also, and therefore alone amongst mothers she 
had the right to her child's undivided love as being the only 
parent. And then as a mother she suffered as none else 
suffered, because she only amongst mothers has had such a 
Son ; never child so beautiful, never child so love-winning, 
never child so obedient, so meek and humble of heart, so mar- 
vellously loving. And never son yet died such undeserved 
death. Strange answer to a life of love, of miracle, of tender 
deeds of mercy, of wisest teaching. And never yet was death, 
not only so undeserved, but so infinitely full of agony and 
shame, a gathering together of all pams, a\\ v^iSLVCvvi.^ ^\\sa^\xss^ 
Into one of many deaths. Thus she su^ctc<X \>Avi v^v^^ >^\ixv:>^v 
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of an only Son, dying a death so cruel and undeserved. Nor 
this all 

Lynes, More still, Father? 

Fr, G" Flanagan, Aye — more — and more. But of this next 
time; for now, good night, and our Lady's prayers go with 
vou. 



TALK VI. 

''WHEN WILL YOU HAVK TOLD ALL?" 

Zjv/^-j. You have still more reasons to give me. Father, 
why you think Mary's prayers so strong. 

Fr, (y Flanagan. Yes ; our reasons so lar have been 

Lynes, I have not forgotten ; the only creature who gave 
Him something 

Fr, O' Flanagan. His human nature. 

Lynes. ^^'ho was able to do so much for Him as a mother, 
for so long, and especially at His crucifixion. 

Fr, CFlanagan. A\'ho worshipped Him so lovingly whilf 
she did it. 

Lynes, I reniuniber, and she suffered so much in the doing 
of it, 

Fr. O Flanagan, This alone, you see, would put her prayers 
far beyond the prayers of any angel or of all angels put to- 
gether. It is human to love those who have suffered for us ; 
no gifts, no words, no deeds, can prove the depth of love 
which is shewn by suffering. And no angel nor all angels 
together have ever suffered the least little pang for the least 
little moment for the love of God. Therefore the prayer of 
her who suffered not one moment only but a lifetime, not a 
little pang only but suffering beyond all thought, must needs 
outweigh with a human heart the gathered prayers of coimtless 
hosts who have not known the burning love which suffers. 
Remember the heart is human, and we know how it must 
feel, and it is a human heart which has known suffering itself, 
and which, moreover, while it loved His mother as no other 
heart ever loved or could love, yet c-auscd that suffering to her, 
inQicttai that suffering H.\m«\el(, saw her suffer there beneath 
Him as He hung d^ing, aiid spai^d \\^T--m^>&\QN^\3wa»sfc 
of His lovi} - not one single pa\\ft. 
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But there is another strength added to her prayers, and it is 
akin to this. 

Lynes, When will you have told me all ? 

Fr, O'Fianagaft. Never. All that befell our Lord, and all 
that befell His mother as part of Him is mystery — that is, 
there are depths beneath depths, heights beyond heights, to 
which we cannot reach. Part only we can see, to read the 
rest will be one of the long-lasting joys of Heaven. But a little 
part we may see. Prayer in Heaven is as prayer on earth. 
Our Lady prayed as we pray while she stood beneath the 
cross, while she waited with the apostles for the coming of the 
Holy Cihost, while she lingered on earth before the Assumj)- 
tion. And as she prayed then, so prays she now. 

Lynes. I suppose so, Father. 

Fr. (y Flanagan. And her prayers then, like the prayers ot 
the Church now, or our own little prayers, or any prayers 
that ever have been since the beginning of the world have a 
strength beyond their own strength, because they are put up 
through our Lord, through the power of His holy sacrifice. 
Knit close to God the Son, part of Him, is His wounded 
human nature, and as through those five wounds — those five 
sacred gates — the prayers enter in, they win, from being joined 
to that powerful sacrifice, a power far beyond their oym. The 
innocent victim, who is the head of our race, has made the 
prayers of that race His own, and bathed them in His blood. 
Take the prayer away from the sacrifice and it must fall back 
to earth like a wingless bird. 

Lynes. That would be so, Father; but how docs this make 
Mary's prayers stronger than our own ? 

Fr. & Flanagan. Because she can plead that sacrifice, she 
can pray through her wounded Son, as none else can i)ray. 

Lynes. How is that ? 

Fr. 0^ Flanagan. First because the victim is her own. She 
has part in that sacrifice which none else has. It is her own 
Son who is offered, whom she herself offered, doing His will ? 
while He hung upon the cross and offered Himself, she stood 
beneath and offered Him also. 

Lynes. How do you knpw that she was willing to offer 
Him, and did offer Him also ? 

Fr. (y Flanagan. All loving sot\s sefcVi \.Vvtvc vcvv^vW-^^'.^^scv^^e^v 
in all things good and noble, and a\\ \onvw^ ^s.wvj* 'ss^-^xn:. "<s>s^^ 
mother all the pain they can, and \\\\s "^ovv \x^^ ^^ ^'^'^'^ 
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loving of all sons, and being (Jod had power in His hands to 
prepare her heart and win her will to His, which no other son 
could have. Was our Lord a good Son or not ? 

Lynes, The best of sons He must have been. 

Fr, (y Flanagan, Then would He do perfectly all that other 
good sons would do, and no good son having power to prepare 
his mother's heart, and win her consent to his death, would 
die against her will, doing cruel violence to the mother^s love. 
Suffer she must, but He will make her suffering as full of 
reward to herself and of future glory as it can be made, and 
therefore must He make her will in the sacrifice the same as 
His own. 

Lynes, What do the gospels say ? 

Fr, G Flanagan, There is no hint in them that the will of 
the mother and His were not the same. All that the gospels 
do say is on the other side. They tell us that the mother was 
prepared from the first by the old saint, Simeon, foretelling of 
the sword in her breast, by the drawing of Herod's sword 
against her babe, by the Magi offering myrrh, by the flight 
into Egypt, by the hiding in Nazareth even after Herod's 
death. They tell of the preparation given by her Son Himself, 
who, all loving as He had been, hid Himself from her for the 
three days, the first crucifixion if I may so call it, the picture 
of the three days' hiding when He lay in the tomb. And it is 
of this preparation that the gospels expressly tell us, that * His 
mother' —and they speak not of Joseph with her in this, for 
Joseph was not to stand beneath the cross -'kept all these 
words in her heart.' 

The gosjK^ls tell us, too, that our Lord prepared His apostles 
for His crucifixion, told them openly of it, and that the love 
of Peter withstood Him, was against his Master's will. It is 
impossible to think that the loving Master who prepared His 
followers, should be the unloving Son who would not prepare 
His mother, or that the mother would not have uttered protest, 
as St. Peter uttered it, except that her heart and will were 
wholly the same as His. 

Lastly, the gospels tell us that she stood beneath the cross. 

Had she not entered into the sacrifice surely she would have 

/bJJowed weeping with the other women, surely she would 

ImvG fallen fainting, and \a\r\ Y\a\i-de3L^^ y\o\. -eXowi beneath the 

bleeding right hand, so ea\m t\\aA.\\ex ^ow cov^A. 's^^eak. \a\i5. 

and lay charge upon her - -" V^eVxoVd \.\\>i ^ox\V^ -^ 'siwt'^s*^ 
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Certainly there is no sign in all this, that she, spite of her 
tjoundless mother's love, was not a willing offerer of her only 
*>on ; and if so, she can clearly pray, as none else can pray, 
through that sacrifice in which she took so near a jiart, through 
that Lord who was hers, her Son only in whom none else had 
|)art, whom none else could claim as Son ; none but Mary only 
L^an pray through *' ray Son and my Lord." 

I>ut this is not all. 

Lynes, Father, will you ever stop? 

Fr, O* Flanagan, I did not know till I began to talk to you 
how much there was to say. I'he sacrifu c was hers, therefore 
iihe can plead it, as no other creature can, for to no other crea- 
ture in Heaven or earth did it so belong. But further, because 
it was hers, she knows it with a fulness of knowledge which 
lone else can have. Think how she knew our Lord ! What 
las she to plead, and to offer to the leather, which no other 
:reature knew, or knew so nearly as she? The nine hidden 
iionths in the womb, when He who showed Himself, even as 
He lay hid, to St. John Baptist and to St. Elizabeth, showed 
Himself surely also to His mother and sj)oke to her. The 
nysteries of the childhood, all the countless things of which 
vc are told, that if they were written the world itself, the great 
'ound world, could not (H^ntain the books which should be 
►vritten. 

For thirty years she saw His hidden life, His prayers. His 
abour in the workshoj). His obedience : the gradual showing of 
His wisdom and grace of which the gospels speak, to whom 
was it shown if not her? His silence, too, and His words; 
what music of words must she not have heard as she was face 
to face with Him, which others heard not ! What thoughts of 
the Sacred Heart must have been told by the best of sons to the 
most loving of mothers ! And all this she can plead with the 
Father, as she prays through her Son and her Lord. 

So then with the sacrifice itself: others watched, but not 
with love ; others watched with love, but not a mother's love : 
she must have read His heart : every sigh, every |)rayer, every 
thought, every trickling drop of blood, every agony, every 
shame, surely she read it all, as no human being read, as no 
mgel read, and she alone in all Heaven can offer with perfect 
i^nowledge all the fulness of those suffering's, all the bU.tti^rw^^'.x 
->ftha,t sacrifice, into Jhc offering of w\\vc\\ \\vi v:\\J\^C^ Vvix . ^^^ 
*tead through that which we know not, \\\uc\\ \^^ c»s\x\vi\ Vw^^ 
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except in part ; she i)leads throu^jh that which she knew, and 
knows what she is pleading. Why ! if she be human and have 
a mother's heart, what a f)ower of prayer, what an ocean ot 
prayer, what a tenderness of i)rayer beyond all prayer that can 
i)C must he hers. Hut, Mr. Lynes, you must be wear}'. 

Lyn^s. Go on. Father, I cannot understand it all, but much 
of it I can. 

/>*. 0' Flanagan, One reason more then, Mr. Lynes. Her 
prayer must be strongest because it is her one grand duty to 
pray. Marv' is created prayer. It is her one grand act bj* 
which she pleases (lod. For what other duty could she ha>"e? 
It was her clear duty, as it is the duty of all mothers, to help 
her Son in His work, and how could she help except bj' 
])ra\er. She could not die for us. None other could .save Im- 
sacrifux' of himself, but only He. Her only help was prayer. 
He, sacrifi(*e ; she, i)rayer. That duty was laid u})on her at 
the cross, when He said to her, ** Behold thy Son I '' 

Lynes, St. Joh»i. 

Fr, O' Flanii^an, Aye I St. John. Hut the words of God fot 
Nsith His own unending life : do not j^ass away as the material 
Heaven and earth pass away. And if all His words live, sureh 
most of all those death-bed words of His, spoken between 
Heavf.n and earth, live on vM'th strongest life. And what life 
would they have to-day, what would it be to you and me, if 
St. John indei-d was her son and you and I are not ? For His 
murderers He prayed, but in them for all who slay Him by 
sin : to the {)enitent thief He promised Paradise, but in him to 
all true penitents also ; and s(j John also is but the type of us 
all, and when He gave His friend a mother, He gave her in 
him to all who are His friends, to all who are His brothers. - 

Shortly I must add one more strength. If she love her Son: 
with a true mother^s love, if she looked into the fulness of ' 
suffering with the keenness of a mothers eyes, then she mi 
pray as none else can pray that her Son's work may not 
lost, her Son's suffering not be in vain. The loss of sini 
for whom He died undoes His work, kills the living power 
His death. And this, because she is mother, she is bound 
stop, if stop it she can : thtretore, with an entreaty 
ihv entreaty of all Heaven, must Mary put up her prayer. 

Ly/tes, You have sa\c\ a\\ 'jLV\aLS\., YaxWi^ 
Fr. O' Flanagan, No, deaiY W', 0«\vi sV\w%^\. ^sasm'' 
A'ccp /or another night. Hex v*rjL\c\ \s sXxov^'^eiX. Xyesasffifc 
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is holiest ; but why she is holiest, and how her holiness is the 
glory of ( jod, and why she must have been so holy, of all this 
we must think another time. Good night ; forgive an old man 
for talking so long. 

Lynes. Not too long, Father. I shall soon come again. 



TALK VII. 

THK IU»MK IN THK FAK COUNTRY. 

Fr. O Flanagan, Why must slu- he so good, Mr. Lyncs? 
hccause it could not he otherwise. Common-sense, my son. 
How I wish Englishmen would use their plain bhmt common- 
sense about religion, as they do about business. They would 
all be Catholics in a week. Hut 1 see the good sergeant is 
burning to tell me about Jack. Vou'vtr a letter from him, 
Winny tells me. 

Jones. Ves, Father, the poor bo} 's l)een ill. Oh ! you 
needn't look like that, Father: he was mending fast when he 
wrote. 

Fr, O Flanagan. \\'hat was it ? 

Jones. He doesn't write much — too weiik. he says, tor a 
long letter: but he seems on one of his long journeys to have 
got among robbers or something, ill-used in some way, and 
what with weariness and hardship and heat and all the rest 
to have had a narrow escape of his life. • 

Fr. O Flanagan. Is he at home? 

Jones. \'es : and a real home it has been to him, and the 
good mother, he writes, "has been a gcxnl mother to me, as 
near as woman could come to my own mother in Kngland." 
Her kindness has been his one comfort, and her careful 
watching day and night, and night and day, brought him 
round at last. 

Fr, O^ Flanagan. He writes cheerily ? 

Jones. More than cheerily: says, i)oor lad, he's not sorry to 
have liad a little to bear and a little to suffer f(jr us who have 
borne and suffered so much for him. I don't exactly know 
wliat he means by that; but the boy has a good he;irt, bless 
him. 

Fk O'F/timigdfi, A good \\ear\., \\v\^rc<\, "^v^w's. \ >^^^^^^^>^- 
tsikcs after his father and motV\eT \w vVvaX wxaLVWix. >N>3X ^^^^^ 
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Mr. Lynes, we can begin our talk. Our lady's prayers must 
be strongest of all prayers because she is best of all creatures, 
but why must she be so good ? 

Lynes. Ves, Father, that's the question. 

/v'. O^FIamii^an. Heamse, Mr. Lynes, it is to (iod's honour 
that she should be so good. Because in her goodness is shown 
forth (lod's goodness His holiness, His power, His love, the 
love of the Three Persons by which they love each other 
infinitely, their love for us, the truth of the Son's manhood, 
the power of His cross : and all this and much more could not 
have been shown as now the\' are if Mary had been less pure, 
less good. Mary's honour, as I have told you before, is (Jod's 
honour, her glory His glory. Had Mary not been so good, 
(lod would not have shown Himself so merciful, so loving, so 
tender, as now we know Him. 

Lyms. ICxplain to me, leather ; I don't see. 

Fr. CyF/anaj^an. Is there any bound to the love which Clod 
the I'ather has for His only Son? 

Ly/tes. None, of course. 

/')'. OFlami^an. And from all eternity, so long as He has 
been (lod, His Son meant to go, like the king in the parable, 
into a far distant country, and become a man like us, and take 
to Himself the dust of the earth, and all for His Father's 
honour? 

lynes. Ves, for He loved His Father as much as His 
I'ather loved Him. 

Fr. C' Flanagan. That is true. And His Father seeing this, 
though He loved Him tenderly, yet let Him go, for Father and 
Son loved us. Now tell me, Mr. Lynes, and answer me by 
your own human heart, though the love in your heart is less 
than the tiniest spark compared with the furnace of love in the 
heart of (Jod for His Son. Would the Father -let me put my 
(juestion slowly, and do you pause and think - -would the 
I'ather, loving His Son so teiiderly, knowing that He was 
going, for His honour, to weariness and insult and shame and ■ 
pain heaped on Him by His fellow-man, would the Father 
prepare for Him a good home on earth, or a bad ; or if not 
bad, a sorry indifferent conmionplace home — which, think 
;'OU ? Which did Jonjs get for his son when he left him to go 
to India ? 
/iv//es, A right good \AO\we, VaiX\\<ix. 
7^, aF/anagmu And sV\a\\ CVoCs. C^v^ Xvi'^^ 'v^^ ^>ss ^ijacC^ 
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Mark you, Jones could not make a home for his child, he had 
to search and wait till he found one. But God the Father is 
the Creator of us all, knowing, before He so much as began to 
create us, all creatures that He would make ; and being able, 
for He is power, to make one of those creatures as fit as a 
human being could be made to receive His Son, to be the 
mother of His Son, the home of His Son, the companion of 
His Son, would He, in the name of common sense, choose for 
His Son's mother. His Son's nearest friend, any human heart 
picked haphazard from amongst us all, or the most i)erfect 
human being that in the wisdom of His will He chose by His 
Almighty power to make? What would you do yourself? 
What would any man do if he was but choosing for his only 
son a bride ? 

Zvm'S. Of Course I should choose the very best woman I 
could find -so would everybody. 

/r. (yFlana^ixfi. And so would (loci. Only He could make 
her good, and we cannot. And so because He loved His Son, 
and because, as He tells us Himself, it was not "good for Man,-' 
the second Adam, who was indeed the first Adam and the true 
Adam, "to be alone," therefore the Father created Mary in 
all the perfectness of human nature as He had created Eve ; 
Nature not in confusion as ours is, but unfallen and therefore 
in perfect order and beauty created her not with a clouded 
reason, as we have, but with a clear unclouded wide-reaching 
mind as Adam and Eve had ; not with a weak will wavering 
now to right and now to wrong, now to good and now to bad, 
but \^th a strong will inclined to good not evil ; with passions, 
not rebellious like ours, but humbly subject to her will : with a 
body not warring against her soul, as does ours, but a fit help- 
mate of her soul, not dragging it earthward, but helping it 
Ck)dward ; lastly created her as He had created Adam and 
Eve, not, as we are, conceived in the sin which is the cause 
of all our nature's ruin and disorder, but in a state of grace, 
clothed with the Divine Robe of grace-, woven by the hand 
of God. 

This then was the home which the lo\ing Father prepared 
for His loving Son. Was it not more tender than to have 
prepared a less worthy home? Does it not show Love and 
Power and Wisdom as otherwise they would not be shown ? 

Zy/tes, It would seem so, Fathei. 

v^. a/7anagan. And one tY\m% mo\t. \S. Wax^ V-jA ^^v 
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l)oen so holy, so pure and unspotted, as we know her to be, 
the power of e^•il would have triumphed over God's human 
creation with an entire triumph. True the human nature 
when wedded to God Himself, the Sacred Human Nature of 
our dear Lord, would still tell of the beauty of the Creator's 
thought when He determined to make man. But of all 
human persons, men and men only, there would not have 
been a single one who would have been the pure great Being, 
the tnie likeness of God, which the Creator meant him to be. 
Of the angels every one would be what God made him ; of 
men not a single one to show, from his earliest creation, what 
man was like when God created him in His image. Now Mar)- 
is the one perfect human likeness of God : and e\"il has not been 
able to blot and disfigure the whole of the Creator's work. Is 
not this to the Creator's glory ? 

Lynes, I see, Father. It is all (iod's honour, more than 
.Mary's, really. 

Fr, (yFlafia^an, Of course. 

Lynes. And yet 

Fr. O' Flanagan, Speak out, Mr. Lynes, don't be afraid; 
what is the hitch in your mind now ? 

Lynes, Well, Father, of course I'm very foolish, I don't 
know but it seems to me that if she was so good, and created 
without sin, and all as you have said, it takes away a little 
from the honour of our Lord as Saviour. He died for us all, 
but here is one, it would seem, for whom He did not die. He 
would not need to die for her, because already she was without 
sin. 

Fr. O' Flanagan. I understand, Lynes ; you've a right to be 
jeiilous for the glory of our Lord's death, and of course it 
could not be as you say, that she did not want a Saviour, for 
she herself sings '* my soul hath rejoiced in God my Sa\nour." 

W^ell ! this will be too long to go into to-night : but you will 
find it is not as you fear. As ^Iary's goodness and greatness 
is to the honour of CJod her Creator, so -even still more I was 
on the point of saying — is it to the honour of God her Saviour. 
Mary is — after the Sacred Humanity Itself— the chief Beaut\' 
of Creation — Mary is also the sweetest flower of the Cross. 
Next t\mQ to show you this. My love to Jack, Sergeant, when 
you urite. 

{Contxrmtd. Kn Part IL") 



WHAT IS "BENEDICTION"? 

A SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF THE SERVICE CALLED 
•* BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 



By the Rev. F. M. de Zulueta, S.J. 



To the non-Catholic Visitor. 

You have come to this Catholic Church where you 
will presently witness a Catholic service called " Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament," or, more briefly, 
" Benediction " ; and you naturally wish to know what 
is the meaning of this religious rite — so strange indeed 
to you, yet so dear and familiar to Catholics. It is my 
present purpose to explain its meaning as* fully and as 
simply as possible. 

1.— What does the word '' Benediction " mean ? 

It is originally a Latin word {Benedictio) and means 
" A blessing." The service is so called because it 
closes with the solemn bestowal of "a blessing" upon 
the assembled worshippers amidst profound silence. But 
whose blessing is it ? For the parent may bless his child, 
the priest his people, the widovj ^x^i^ \NNfc oT^^axs. xsac^ 
invoke a blessing upon their chaT\Vab\e>aejcv^'l^cXw . ^^^^ 
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the Blessing, or Benediction, we are now considering, is 
a far richer, far higher, far holier blessing than any of 
these^^. It is indeed conveyed through the ministry of 

/' **th«2 'priest, but.it is.^npt ^A«, H/sssing^ No, it^is the 

* Blessing of.X];f>fisrOiu iktrcJ Himself jnvisjbiy present 
in the Blessed Sacrament," beneath the outw&rdi appear- 

/ .anc*e tjf.. d , consecrated^, bread- wafer. This "Blessed 
,*$4crdrxieijf ^it is that.x^^ .P^?st wfll rake^jaloftr- en- 
closed and shown 'forth in a sacred -vessel, oalied a 
" Monstrance " — describing a large sign of the cross 
with It over the heads of the congregation. 

I say that this " Benediction " given with the Blessed 
Sacrament is the Blessing oX Our Lord Himself. This 
statement will puzzle you unless I at once proceed to 
explain what we Catholics believe concerning this 
Blessed Sacrament ; I say explain, because there is not 
time to prove the truth of this Catholic belief. Catholics, 
then, believe that when a truly ordained priest (during 
that other Catholic service called " Mass ") pronounces 
the words, ordained by Christ at the Last Supper, over 
the bread and wine, the latter forthwith cease to be 
bread and wine any longer — though still appearing to 
our senses as such — and are, by the power of God, 
inwardly and invisibly changed (or " transubstantiated ") 
into jthe Body and Blood of Christ, the Son of God 
made man. His very Body and very Blood are 
really there. And since the whole Christ must neces- 
sarily be wherever His Body and Blood are, the whole 
Christ — God and Man — is equally present under each 
appearance — i.e,y both under what seems bread and what 
seems wine. Such is the Catholic doctrine. You are 
disposed perhaps to deny it. Be it so. Remember, 
I am not now proving anything, but only explaining 
what we believe, in order that you may understand what 
we set ourselves to do at Benediction. Unless I did so 
you might naturally regard the conduct of both priest 
and people at Benediction as base idolatry. Thus, 
when you saw us bowing down in deepest adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament, vfVdcVv to yovi seems nothing but 
a little bread, you would be \tve%ie^ Vo ^-^.O^aLTCk.*. ^'-^^o^ 

look at those Romish id6\atei^\ TYiej %i^ ^ot^Ks^Tgas^ 
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a piece of bread as their God ! "* Moreover, according 
to your lights, you would have been perfectly right. 
But now — ^after hearing the explanation — you will have 
the fairness to acknowledge that to us Catholics it is not 
really bread at all that is worshipped, but Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, whom we really believe to be present 
under its outward appearance, though, of course, after a^ 
wonderful manner far beyond the ken of human experi- 
ence. To Catholics^ therefore, such adoration is not the 
sin of idolatry; rather, it would be a great sin for 
them to refuse to adore God while acknowledging Him 
to be truly present before them on the altar — as truly 
as He was present of old on the hills and plains of 
Judaea. The Catholic believes just as firmly that the 
Infinite God lies hidden in the Eucharist, under the 
appearance of a little bread, as you yourself — ^if a sincere 
Christian — believe Him to have lain wonderftilly con- 
cealed under the form of a tiny, suffering Infant in the 
Bethlehem manger. Such, then, is the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, such the belief of every faithful 
Catholic, and his adoring attitude at Benediction 
squares perfectly with his belief. 

2.— The Things used at Benedlotion.^ 

Now let me explain the various accessories of the 
service. You will notice many objects, which may 
appear strange to you. 

I. The Altar, which looks like an oblong table 
placed in the centre of the chancel or " sanctuary." 

It is made of wood or stone, and is covered with 
three linen cloths placed one over the other. An Altar 
means essentially a place of sacrifice — what Catholics 
call the Sacrifice of the Mass, which is not celebrated in 
the afternoon or evening, but usually before midday. At 
the Reformation in England Altars were very generally 

' The Anglican doctrine as given in the ** Black Rubric** at the 
very end of the Communion Service in the Book of Common Prayer 
denies any kind of Real Presence. It tells the communicant plainly 
that ** Christ is in heaven, AND NOn H^iL&.'* TVia& V& Ttf2{L\s«x^ -^ 
rejection of Transubstantiation — the CatiYicAic. mode o\ tx^\aww^ 
the Real Presence — but a denial oC the /act ol \3afc^\^aeoRfc*'^^a^- 
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torn down or destroyed because the teachers of the New 
Religion denied the doctrine of Mass.' 

2. The Tabernacle. In the centre of the Altar, 
having three large candlesticks- on either side of it, 
stands a box, or safe — usually covered by silken veils — 
which is kept locked. This is called the " Tabernacle." 
In it the Blessed Sacrament is permanently kept, or 
" reserved," as the phrase is. This is why a Catholic, 
before entering his seat in Church, first kneels on one 
knee, or "genuflects," in the passage. He is adoring 
Our Lord, whom he recognizes as truly present in the 
Blessed Sacrament within that Tabernacle. In like 
manner subjects kneel on approaching their earthly 
sovereign. [N.B. — Modem Anglican believers in the 
Real Presence, who in recent times have begun to 
imitate this act of " genuflection " in their own churches, 
perform a meaningless act, 'even supposing that their 
ministers had the priestly power of consecrating the 
elements of bread and wine in their Communion 
Service. For they do not (usually) "reserve" their 
Eucharist in the church, consequently they have no 
abiding Real Presence.] It is this Tabernacle that the 
priest unlocks at the beginning of the Benediction 
service, and from which he extracts the consecrated 
Host, or "Blessed Sacrament," in order to insert it in 
the Monstrance. 

3. The Monstrance. This is an ornamented sacred 
vessel made of some precious metal, or at least gilt. 
In the centre of its upper part there is a round 
receptacle, shielded by glass or crystal, in which the 
consecrated Host, or " Blessed Sacrament," is fixed, so as 
to be visible to all. The word "Monstrance" comes 
from the Latin monsiro, meaning " to show forth." 

4. The Throne. Above the Tabernacle you will 
notice a smal. elevated platform, or else a niche, called 
the "Throne," on which the Blessed Sacrament, con- 
tained in the Monstrance, is placed amidst lights and 
flowers to receive the worship of the congregation. 

' The Church of Old England, \s^ V ^- "^^^'^^ O.S.B. Cad.), 
and The Sacrifices of Masses {\^:), \>ot\v vv3^i>^^V!^ "^^ ^^ Q;aSfts3siK. 
Truth Society. 
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" Benediction " is to the Catholic something like a 
royal reception in the throne-room. Our Lord is the 
King of kings and the Lord of lords, and we gather 
round Him like dutiful subjects to pay Him the loyal 
homage of our hearts, to sing His praises, to present our 
humble petitions, to seek His aid against the enemies 
of our souls, to obtain strength amid trials, to ask pardon 
for the treason of our sins, and to thank Him for all 
His mercies. Once more, dear reader, bear in mind 
that we believe Him to be really and truly there on that 
throne, as truly as He is also seated in glory at the right 
hand of the Father. 

5. The Lights and Flowers. The Lights are 
symbols of the spiritual light of Faith, which enables 
us to perceive mentally the unseen truths of God. By 
means of this supernatural light the Catholic is enabled 
to believe firmly that when Christ Our Lord pronounced 
those words, "This is My Body," &c., over the bread 
and wine at the Last Supper He really meant exactly 
what He said ; and that when He added the injunction, 
" This do ye as a remembrance of Me," He thereby gave 
to His priests the power to do the selfsame wonder. 
The lights are also reminders of Him who is "the 
Light of the world," " the Light that enlighteneth every 
man that- cometh into this world," " the Light for a 
revelation unto the Gentiles." Moreover, they are tokens 
of honour paid to Our Divine Lord, and add to His 
worship such poor earthly splendour as we can lend to it. 

The Flowers, Our Lord as man is the King of all 
this lower creation. It is fitting, therefore, that we 
should enlist in His service all that is most beautiful in 
nature as well as in art. Thus we express outwardly 
the inward worship of our hearts and our desire to offer 
Him all that we have, as well as all that we are. It is 
an earnest of our gratitude to Him from whose bounty 
we have received all. 

6. The Incense. The use of incense often puzzles, 
and even repels, non-Catholics. Yet it is full of deep 
and holy meaning. When the priest and his attendants 
enter the sanctuary at the opening ol ''^^vitvei^v:Xv3^^"' 

you may notice that the little ptocessvotv \s \\s»Afc^>2k>i 
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a server called "a thurifer" (x.d., incense-bearer), vested 
in cassock and surplice, who carries, or swings, a censer 
or " thurible." The latter is an ornamental metal-box, 
fitted with a movable lid, and suspended from the 
thurifer's hand by several long chains. It contains 
lighted charcoal. Twice during the ordinary Benedic- 
tion Service the priest will rise from his knees, and, 
assisted by his attendants, will drop some grains of 
incense on to the coal, and, after kneeling down once 
more before the altar and bowing low, will swing the 
thurible upwards towards the " Throne " on which the 
Blessed Sacrament reposes. You will easily notice the 
bluish clouds of incense ascending and spreading a sweet 
scent around. What does all this mean ? you ask. It 
is no meaningless form. If you are familiar with your 
Bible you will easily understand it. " Let my prayer be 
guided like incense in Thy sight" (Ps. cxl. 2 Douay; 
Ps. cxli. 2 A. v.). The incense-clouds rising upward from 
the burning coals during worship is a biblical figure .of 
prayer rising to the throne of God from hearts on fire 
with His holy love ; while its fragrant odour signifies an 
acceptable prayer. Thus, speaking of Noah's pleasing 
sacrifice after the Deluge, the Scriptures say, " And the 
Lord smelled a sweet savour " (Gen. viiL 21). So, too, 
St. Paul speaks of Christ's offering upon the Cross as 
" a sacrifice to God for an odour of sweetness " (Eph. v. 2). 
It is well for objectors to incense to remember that the 
use of incense was first prescribed by Almighty God 
Himself {Exod. xxx. i, 27, 34 ; Luke i. 9, 10). 

7. The Vestments, or priest's robes, worn at 
Benediction. Over his ordinary ecclesiastical dress, viz., 
the black cassock or gown, the celebrating priest wears 
the following, which are here set down in the same order 
in which they are put on : — 

(i) A white Surplice (or else the longer white garment 
covering him from head to foot, called an Alb, and 
fastened round the waist with a white girdle). 

(2) The StolCy a long and narrow strip of white silk or 
other precious stuff, mailed vj\\.Vv tVvtee crosses. It is 
worn round the neck, iaWixv^ *\tv VtotvV wet >(iftfc ^c^^^SsSssa:^ 
and breast, and is a d\st\nc^NeVj ^cetdoXs^^^Xsasss^ 
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(3) The Cope, or large flowing robe, with a hood at the 
back and fastened across the breast. It covers all else. 
While not a distinctively sacerdotal vestment — for it can 
be worn by clerics who have not attained to the priest- 
hood — it is used for greater solemnity's sake. 

(4) The Biretta, or square black cap. This is the 
everyday ecclesiastical head-covering. It is also worn 
at stated times during service, but never while kneeling, 
and hence not during the course of Benediction, but 
only at the entry and exit of the clergy. 

(5) The Humeral Veil, so called from the Latin 
humerus, which means " shoulder." It is a kind of long 
silken shawl, and is placed by an assistant upon the 
shoulders of the priest at the supreme moment of the 
service, when he is about to ascend to the altar for the 
purpose of administering the Blessing. The priest dis- 
poses the extremities of the veil so that they cover his 
hands when taking hold of the Monstrance containing 
the Blessed Sacrament 

8. The Bell. — This is rung three times in suc- 
cession while the Blessing is being given. The first 
sound of the bell is a signal for the organ to cease 
(or, according to another custom prevalent in some 
places, to play softly and gravely.) ; it also calls attention 
to the solemn act about to be performed, and warns the 
people to bow down their heads in adoration while 
receiving Our Lord's Blessing. The third stroke of the 
bell gives notice of the completion of the Blessing. 

N,B. — Sometimes an assistant-priest is in attendance 
on the " celebrant," or chief priest. His duty is to open 
the Tabernacle and place the Blessi^d Sacrament on the 
Throne ; and, similarly, to remove it from the Throne 
preparatory to the Blessing, and to replace it in the 
Tabernacle. He is vested in surplice and stole, wear- 
ing the latter only whije performing the functions just 
mentioned. 

A DiflSoulty oonsidered. 

No attempt has been made in the preceding account 
of Benediction to prove the iruih oi! CaxVxoVk. x^asiV^x^ 
concerning the Real Presence oi OitvsX m ^^ "SsRSRfc^ 
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Sacrament, nor is it now intended to offer any complete 
argument on this point. But it may be well to touch 
lightly upon one difficulty, or objection, which will 
probably be felt by the non-Catholic while watching our 
Benediction Service. Nor is this difficulty diminished 
by my explanation of what Catholics believe. On the 
contrary, it is just that belief which constitutes the whole 
force of the objection. 

Let me put the difficulty thus : The non-Catholic 
will say, " You Catholics believe Jesus Christ, true God 
and true man, to be really and literally present in 
your Blessed Sacrament. But the stronger this your 
belief is, the more inexplicable is your conduct. For 
while you believe in the Real Presence of that dread 
and infinite Majesty in your Sacrament, you straightway 
proceed — with every outward sign of reverence, I grant, 
still with the greatest freedom — to move Him about 
hither and thither at will. How can I believe for one 
moment that the great God of heaven and earth, in 
whose presence the strong pillars of heaven tremble, 
would suffer His sinful creatures to treat Him with 
familiarity such as this? Surely He could noV* 

My dear non-Catholic friend, are you so sure He could 
not ? Surely you must, as a Bible Christian, believe that 
He has already actually done as much as this and more. 
I answer your question with another. You believe, 
I hope, that Jesus of Nazareth is the "Son of God," 
in order " that believing you may have life in His name " 
(John XX. 31). How, then, I ask, do you believe that 
at the close of His life on earth He permitted Himself 
out of love for yoi^ to be delivered " into the hands of 
sinners," to be dragged about like a malefactor from 
tribunal to tribunal, to be buffeted, spit upon, scourged, 
mocked, reviled, and at length crucified ? So much the 
Gospels plainly teach you concernipg Him. On the 
other hand, as you have yourself witnessed. Catholics at 
least try to treat Him in His Sacramental Presence with 
all honour, reverence, and love. The Jews heaped upon 
Him everf-^pecies of insult and cruelty. Now if the 
love of that great Heart was sVtotv^ a.tv^ %<e«\^To>a&^xtf<w5§jk. 
to permit freely such vile tteaXm^tvX. ixom >^^ ^e«^^\c\ 
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cannot you believe it strong enough to allow the faith, 
worship, and love of a Catholic "Benediction"? Or 
is the Bible wrong when it speaks to us of " Jesus Christ, 
yesterday, and to-day, and the same for ever " ? (Heb. 
xiii. 8). Of the Blessed Sacrament, as well as of that 
bitter Passion — of which It is a deathless memorial — 
it may well be said, " He loved me and delivered Him- 
self for me'' (Gal. ii. 20). That is the sufficient ex- 
planation of both^ though itself still an unfathomable 
mystery of Divine condescension and love. 

May you, my dear friend, some day share with us the 
happiness of believing in this wondrous Sacrament of 
love, and experience the blessings and comforts which 
that belief brings to the Catholic heart during this life of 
temptatfon, suffering, and sorrow. 

"Thou openest Thy hand and fiUest with blessing 
every living creature " (Ps. cxliv. 16 Douay; Ps. cxlv. 
16 A. v.). 



ORDER OF BENEDICTION SERVICE 

As the priest, or the assistant-priest, opens the tabernacle, the 
following hymn is sung : — 

O SALUTARIS. 

O SALUTARIS HosTiA O SAVING VICTIM, Opening 

Quae cceli pandis ostium ; wide 

Bella premunt hostilia. The gate of Heaven to man 

Da roour, fer auxilium. below ! [side ; 

Our foes press on from every 

Thine aid supply. Thy strength 

bestow. [praise, 

Uni trinoque Domino To Thy great name be endless 

Sit sempiterna glcria. Immortal Godhead, One in 

Qui vitam sine termino Three ! [days 

Nobis donet in patria. O grant us endless leogUi of 

Amen, In our true native land with 

Thee. 

Afnen, 

When the '' numstrame" has been placed an the ^UhrtnUjUhe 
priest offers incense. Then follows usually the JMany of Lareto^ in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, At times some other sacred 
piece is substituted, or is sung in addition to it. 

By declaring the praises of the Mother of Jesus — she whom the 
Bible declares " fiill-pleasing," or "full of grace," " blessed among 
women" (Luke i. 28) — we are praising far more her Divine Son 
and Saviour, to whose merits she owes all her holiness and great- 
ness. Besides, we are faithfully carrying out those prophetic words 
of the Canticle ** Magnificat," uttered by Mary m me house of 
Elizabeth : " Behold from henceforth all Fenerations shall call me 
blessed^"* (Luke i. 48). Protestants often smg this Canticle of Maiy 
in their services, but decline to fulfil the duty it suggests of calling 
Mary blessed, and even TepToo^t^ \>ftft CjaJ^^VSc hiVm> — in aocoitl 
with the Bible — declares \\eT pi«asfc. \^\0a. covo^ S* '^c*. tmwr. 
"Scriptural"? 
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LITANY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 



Kyrie eleison. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Christe eleison. 

Christe eleison. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Christe audi nos. 

Christe exaudi nos. 

Pater de coelis Deus, miserere 

nobis. 
Fili Redemptor mundi Dens, 

miserere nobis. 
Spiritus Sancte Deus, miserere 

nobis. 
Sancta Trinitas, unus Deus, 

miserire nobis. 
Sancta Maria. 
Sancta Dei Genitrix, 
Sancta, Virgo Virginum, 
Mater Christi. ^ O 

Mater divinae gratige, a 

Mater purissima, ^ 

Mater castissima, ^ 

Mater inviolata, |^ 

Mater intemerata, £;• 

Mater amabilis, 
Mater admirabilis, 
Mater Creatoris, 
Mater Salvatoris, 
Virgo prudentissima, 
Virgo veneranda, 
Virgo prsedicanda, 
Virgo potens, 
Virgo Clemens, 
Virgo fidelis, 
Speculum justitise, 
Sedes sapientiae, 
Causa nostrae laetitise, 
Vas spirituale, 
Vas honorabile, 

Vas insfgne devoticnis, ^ 

Rosa Mystica, ^ 

Turris Davulica, ^ 

Turris ebumea, ^ 

Domus aurea, §. 

Foederis area, ?" 

Janua coeli, 
Stella matutina, 
Salus inHrmorum, 



Lord, have mercy on us. 
Lord, have mercy on us. 
Christ, have mercy on us. 
Christ, have mercy on us. 
Lord, have mercy on us. 
Lord, have mercy on us. 
Christ, hear us. 
Christ, graciously hear us. 
God, the Father of heaven, Aave 

mercy on us, 
God, the Son, Redeemer of the 

world, Aave mercy on us. 
God, the Holy Ghost, kctve 

mercy on us. 
Holy Trinity, one God, have 

mercy on us. 
Holy Mary, 
Holy Mother of God, 
Holy Virgin of Virgins, 
Mother of Christ, Jjj 

Mother of divine grace, ^a 

Mother most pure, Vs»^ 

Mother most chaste, ^ 

Mother inviolate, ^ 

Mother undefiled, 
Mother most amiable, 
Mother most admirable, 
Mother of our Creator, 
Mother of our Saviour, 
Virgin most prudent. 
Virgin most venerable. 
Virgin most renowned. 
Virgin most powerful. 
Virgin most merciful. 
Virgin most faithful. 
Mirror of justice. 
Seat of wisdom. 
Cause of our joy. 
Spiritual vessel. 
Vessel of honour. 
Singular vessel of devotion, ^3 
Mystical Rose, ^» 

Tower of David, v^ 

Tower of ivory, ^ 

House of gold, ^ 

Ark of the covenant. 
Gate of heaven. 
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Refugium peccatorum, 
Consolatrix afflictorum, 
Auxilium Christianorum, q^ 

Regina angelonim, ^ 

Regina patriarcharum, \j. 

Regina prophetarum, 3 

Regina apostolorum. § 

Regina martyrum, g! 

Regina confessorum, 
Regina virginum, 
Regina sanctorum omnium. 
Regina sine labe originali 

concepta, 
Regina Sacratissimi Rosarii, ^ 

Agnus Dei, qui toUis peccata 
mundi, Parce 'nobis Domine. 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata 
mundi, ExdudinoSy Domine. 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata 
mundi. Miserere fiobis, 

Christe audi nos. 
Christe exaudi nos. 

V. Ora pro nobis, sancta Dei 
Genitrix. 

R. Ut digni efficiamur pro- 
missionibus Christi. 



Refuge of sinners^ 

Comfort of the afflicted, 

Help of Christians, 

Queen of angels. 

Queen of patriarchs, 

Queen of prophets, 

Queen of apostles, 

Queen of martyrs. 

Queen of confessors. 

Queen of virgins. 

Queen of all saints, 

Queen conceived without original 

sin. 
Queen of the most holy Rosary, 

Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the 
Spare uSy O Lord. 

Lamb of God, who 
away the sins of the 
Graciously hear us, O Lord. 

Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world. 
Have mercy on us. 
Christ hear us. 
Christ graciously hear us. 

V. Pray for us, O holy mother 
of God. 

R. That we may be made 
worthy of the promises of 
Christ. 



world, 

takest 
world, 



Then the priest chants otte or other of the following prayers^ 
selected according to the ecclesiastical season: — 

Frotn ist Sutuiay in Advent to the Nativity. 



Orcmus. 

Deus (^ui de Beatae Mariae 
Virginis utero Verbum tuum, 
Angelo nuntiante, carnem sus- 
cipere volulsti : praesta sup- 
plicibus tuis, ut qui vere earn 
Genitricem Dei credimus ejus 
apud te intercessionibus adjuve- 
mur. Per eumdem Christum, 
&c. Amen. 



Let us pray. 

O God, who didst will that 
Thy eternal Word should take 
flesh in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, when the angel 
delivered his message : grant 
that Thy petitioners, who verily 
believe her to be the Mother of 
God, may be assisted by her 
\Tv\.etces&\Qitv. TKtoiigJi the same 
CVvtSsX cwit Ajot^. Amen. 
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From the Nativity to the Purification, 



Or6mus, 

Deus qui salutis aetemae 
Beatae Mariae Virginitate foe- 
cunda humano generi praemia 
prsestitisti : tribue quaesumus, 
ut ipsam pro nobis mtercedere 
sentiamus, per quam meruimus 
auctorem vitae suscipere, Domi- 
num nostrum Jesum Christum 
filium tuum. Amen, 



Let us pray. 

O God, who by the fruitful 
Virginity of Blessed Mary hast 
given to mankind the rewards 
of eternal salvation : grant, we 
beseech Thee, that we may 
experience her intercession for 
us, through whom we deserved 
to receive the author of life, our 
Lord Jesus Christ Thy Son. 
Amen, 



From the Purification until Advent. 
Orcmus. Let us pray. 



Concede nos famulos* tuos, 
quaesumus, Domine Deus, 
perpetua mentis et corporis 
sanitate gaudere, et gloriosae 
Beatae Mariae semper Virginis 
intercessione a praesenti liberari 
tristitia, et aeterna perfrui laetltia. 
Per eumdem Christum, &c. 
Amen. 



Grant, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord God, that we, Thy servants, 
may enjoy perpetual health of 
mind and body ; and, by the 
glorious intercession of the 
Blessed Mary, ever Virgin, be 
delivered from present sorrow, 
and possess eternal joy. Through 
the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 



PRAYER FOR THE POPE. 



Orcmus, 

Deus omnium fidelium pastor 
et rector, famulum tuum N., 
quem pastorem Ecclesiae tuae 
praeesse voluisti, propitius 
respice : da ei quaesumus verbo 
et exemplo quibus praeest profi- 
cere, ut ad vitam una cum grege 
sibi credito perveniat sempiter- 
nam. Per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Amen, 



Let tis pray. 

O God, the Pastor and Ruler 
of all the faithful, mercifully 
regard Thy servant N., whom 
Thou hast placed as Chief Pastor 
over Thy Church : grant, we 
beseech Thee, that both by word 
and example he may edify all 
those who are under his charge, 
that, together with the flock 
committed to him, he may 
arrive at life everlasting. 
Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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TANTUM ERGO. 



Tantum ergo Sacramentum 

Veneremur cernui : * 

£t antiquum documentum 

Novo cedat ritui ; 

Prsestet fides supplementum 

Sensuum defectui. 



Genitori Genitoque ' 
Laus et jubilatio, 
Salus honor virtus quoque 
Sit et benedictio : 
Procedenti ab utroque 
Compar sit laudatio. 

Amen. 



Down in adoration filing, 
Lo, the Sacred Host we hail ! ' 
Lo, o'er ancient forms departing 
Newer rites of grace prevail ; 
Faith for all defects supplying 
Where the feeble senses &il. 

To the everlasting Father," 
And the Son, who reigns on 

high, 
With the Holy Ghost proceeding 
Forth from both eternally : 
Be salvation, honour, blessing, 
Might, and endless majesty. 
Amen. 



V. Panem de coelo pnestitisti 
eis. \Alleluia.'\ 

R. Omne delectamentum in 
se habentem. \_Alleluia.'\ 

Oremus, 

Deus qui nobis sub sacramento 
mirabiii, passionistusememoriam 
reliquisti : tribue quaesumus, ita 
nos corporis et sanguinis tui, 
sacra mysteria venerari, ut 
redemptionis tuae iructum in 
nobis jugiter sentiamus. Qui 
vivis et regnas, in saecula 
sseculorum; Amen, 



V. Thou hast given them 
bread from heaven. [Alleluia.] 

R. Containing in itself all 
sweetness. \^Alleluia.\ 

Let us pray, 

O God, who in this wonderful 
Sacrament hast left us a memorial 
of Thy passion; grant us, we 
beseech Thee, so to reverence 
the sacred mysteries of Thy body 
and blood, that we may con- 
tinually find in our souls the 
fruit of Thy redemption. Who 
livest and reignest world with- 
out end. Amen, 



I Here all bow down in adoration. 
3 At these words the priest offers incense. 
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\^If there should be a Procession of the Blessed Sacrament round the 
churchy the Tantum Ergo will be preceded by the following Hymn, 
of which the Tantum Ergo forms the two last stanzas : — 

PANGE LINGUA GLORIOSI CORPORIS. 



I. Pange lingua gloriosi 

Corporis mysterium, 
Sanguinisque pretiosi, 

Quern in mundi pretium 
Fructus ventris generosi 

Rex effudit gentium. 



Sing my tongue, the Saviour's 
glory, 

Of His Flesh the mystery sing ; 

Of the Blood, all price exce^- 
ing, 

Shed by our immortal King, 

Destined for the world's re- 
demption, 

From a noble womb to spring. 



2. Nobis datus, nobis natus 
Ex intacta Virgine, 

£t in mundo conversatus 

Sparso verbi semine, 
Sui moras incolatus, 
Miro clausit ordine. 

3. In supremae nocte coense 
Recumbens cum fratribus, 
Observata lege plene 
Cibis in legalibus, 
Cibum turbse duodenae 
Se dat suis manibus. 



Of a pure and spotless Virgin, 
Bom for us on earth below. 
He, as Man with man convers- 
ing, 
Stayed the seed of truth to sow ; 
Then He closed in solemn order 
Wondrously His life of woe. 

On the night of that Last Supper 
Seated with His chosen band, 
He, the paschal victim eating. 
First fulfils the law's command ; 
Then as food to all His brethren 
Gives Himself with His own 
hand. 



4. Verbum caro panem verum 

Verbo camem 6fficit ; 
Fitque sanguis Christi merum, 

Et si sensus deficit. 

Ad firmandum cor sincerum 
Sola fides sufficit. 



Word made Flesh, the bread oi 

nature 
By His word to Flesh He turns ; 
Wine into His. Blood He 

changes : — 
What though sense no change 

discerns? 
Only be the heart in earnest 
Faith her lesson quickly learns. 



Here follows the " Tantum Ergo,"" See opposite,^ 
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At the close of the prayer an assistant places the ** humeral veil " 
upon the shoulders of the priest, over his **cope." The "mon- 
strance " containing the Blessed Sacrament is then removed from 
the " throne," and the priest, holding it in his veiled hands, turns 
round to the people, now bowed down in adoration, and blesses 
them with it, makmg a lai^e sign of the cross over them. 

The Blessing over, and the *' monstrance " being replaced on the 
table of the altar, the priest recites the following prayer kneeling. 
The people repeat it after him line by line : — 

THE PRAISES. 

Blessed be God. 

Blessed be His holy Name. 

Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and true Man. 

Blessed be the Name of Jesus. 

Blessed be Jesus in the most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. 

Blessed be His most Sacred Heart. 

Blessed be the great Mother of God, Mary most holy. 

Blessed be her holy and Immaculate Conception. 

Blessed be the name of Mary, Virgin and Mother. 

Blessed be God in His Angels and in His Saints. 

While the Blessed Sacrament is being taken out of the " mon- 
strance " and put back into the Tabernacle, it is usual to sing the 
following : — 

Adoremus in aetemum Sane- Let us for ever adore the 

tissimum Sacramentum. Most Holy Sacrament. 

Ps. ii6. 

Laudate Dominum omnes O praise the Lord all ye 

gentes * laudate eum omnes nations : praise Him all ye 

populi. peoples. 

Quoniam confirmata est super For His mercy is confirmed 

nos misericordia ejus * et Veritas upon us : and the truth of the 

Domini manet in aeternum. Lord remaineth for ever. 

Gloria Patri, &c. Glory be to the Father, &c. 

Adoremus, &c. Let us for ever, &c. 



THE LAYMAN IN THE 
PRE-REFORMATION PARISH 



By DOM ADRIAN GASQUET, O.S.B. 

iiSTORY' relates that some years ago a Scotch Presbyterian, 
irith serious religious difficulties and doubts, came for advice 
a then well-known Catholic priest In the course of the 
nterview he asked to be informed as to what his position . 
muld be should* the result of his inquiries lead him to join 
he Church. " Among us," he said, " I know exactly what 
he status and rights of the laity are, and I should like to 
:now what is the exact position of a layman in the Church 
>f Rome." "Your question," replied the priest, "is easily 
nswered. The position of a layman in the Church of 
lome is twofold : he kneels before the altar — that's one 
)Osition; and he sits before the pulpit — and that's the 
)ther ; and there is no other possible position." This brief 
tatement, which illustrates one view of the question under 
liscussion, cannot, of course, be taken as furnishing an 
idequate or accurate definition of the status of the Catholic 
ayman of the present day. To begin with: he is always 
^eing invited to assume another, and, as things go, a most 
mportant position in regard to the Church, namely, that of 
putting his hand into his pocket for the money necessary to 
neet the thousand and one imperative wants incidental to 
•he present circumstances of Catholics in England. 

I am not called upon, however, Xo <iY&c>\^'& \}ev& \s>akcv ^s^^®.- 
on, having been requested, meteYY to \YL\3SXxaX^ 'a&Sas-'^*^ 
possibh in a brief paper, the tTOC\^oxv& q1 ^^\^^ac^:^'^^'^^ 
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mediaeval parish. I am dealing with facts as I read them 
in pre- Reformation documents, and am not concerned to 
expose or advocate this or that theory, or suggest this or 
that solution of difficulties experienced at the present day. 
Whilst fully believing that the past has its many useful and 
suggestive lessons for us to-day, I am not such a laudator 
temporis a^ti as to suppose that we ought to imitate, or that 
we could imitate successfully, all we find flourishing in 
mediaeval Catholic England. 

. At the outset, I may remark that what strikes the ob- 
server most forcibly in dealing with the records of parochial 
life in pre-Reformation times, is the way in which priest 
and people are linked together as one united whole in 
Church duties. In these days the strong sense of corporate 
responsibility in the working of a parish, and the well-being 
of a parochial district with which our Catholic forefathers 
were imbued, does not exist. I am not concerned with the 
why and the wherefore, but with the fact, and of this there 
can be no doubt. The priest in modem times has, for the 
most part, to worry through his many difficulties in his own 
way and without much assistance from his flock as a body. 
No doubt, in the main, he has to look to them for the money 
with which he carries out his schemes, but money is not 
everything, and the real responsibility for all lies upon the 
priest himself, and upon the priest alone. All' church 
building and beautifying, the providing of vestments and 
sacred plate, the furnishing of ajtars, the erection of statues 
and pictures and painted glass, the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools, and the payment of debts incurred in 
the many works and foundations necessary for the due 
working of the district, have all to be initiated, superin- 
tended, and maintained by the energy of the priest himself. 
There are, it is true, geneiaWv matv^ NoVixvX^et \a5cfc^\as3si— 
All praise to them — ^who, ioi tV\e \on^ ol Qi<^^ ^Ma^ ^^Ssb^ 
Church, do their best to second xYvej ^^oxvs c)"l ^tixi^5»&\w 
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But then they are volunteers, and herein mainly lies the 
contrast between the old. Catholic times and our own. To- 
day, at best, a priest can enlist the sympathies and practical 
support of but a small fraction of his flock in their parish ; 
the rest, and by far the greater number, take little or no 
part in the work — regard it, even if they do not speak of it, 
as his Sparish, his business, not theirs. It may be, and pro- 
bably is, the case, that most of these do not neglect the 
plain Christian duty of supporting their pastors and their 
religion, and that many actively co-operate in charitable 
works in other places, and are even exemplary and regular 
members of flourishing sodalities or young men's societies 
attached to other churches ; but so far as their own parish 
is concerned, it profits little or nothing by their support, or 
work, or sympathy. 

In pre-Reformation days such a state of things was un- 
known ancj ialtogether impossible. The parish was then an 
ever-present reality ; the taking part in its affairs was regarded 
as a duty incumbent on all, and so far as we may judge by 
the somewhat scanty records which have come down to us, the 
duty was well fulfilled in practice. No doubt it is partly true 
that in these days there are no parishes strictly so-called. Yet 
the canonical definition of an ecclesiastical district has little 
to do with the matter ; the need of co-operation is to-day 
clearly as great, if not greater than in olden times, and if 
the law as to the hearing of MaSs, and the fulfilling of other 
obligations in the church of the district, be now relaxed, that 
ought not to be construed into freeing the parishioner from 
all ties of fellowship contracted by the mere fact of dwelling 
in a particular district, or all duties connected with it. At 
any rate, whilst, no doubt, the stricter enforcing of parochial 
rights in mediaeval times tended to impress upon men's 
minds the other obligations of a paTOYiotv^t^ >^<et^ ^^^s» w^V 
in fact, appear to have been mucVv tve^di \.o \^ssvvcA^^'«5^'^ 
those common duties, livery th'm?, se^ms \o \aN'5;\5«R» 
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ordinated as far as possible to interest and enlist the practical 
sympathies of all in the affairs of their parish. There was 
no question of mere voluntary effort on the part of indi- 
viduals, but there is on all hands proof of the well-under- 
stood and well-fulfilled duty of all. Let me illustrate one or 
two characteristic features of pre-Reformation parochial life. 
Our main sources of information are the various church- 
wardens' accounts and the inventories of ecclesiastical parish 
plate and furniture which have survived **the great pillage." 
From a general survey of the ground, the observer must at 
once be struck with the similarity of the evidence afforded by 
all these documents. They one and all so plainly tell the 
same tale, that it is fair to conclude that the picture of 
parochial life presented by these precious records that have 
survived the pillage of the sixteenth century and the neglect 
of subsequent generations, is practically true of every parish 
in Catholic England. What they prove to us, then, above all 
else is that the people at large took a personal and intelligent 
interest in building, beautifying, and supporting their parish 
churches, and that the churches were, in a way that seems 
strange to us now, their churches — their very life may be said 
to be centred in them, and they, the people, quite as much as 
their priests, were intimately concerned in their working and 
management. Whatever had to be done to or for God's 
House, or in the parochial district of which it was the centre, 
was the common work of priest and people alike. It can, in 
absolute truth, be described as a "family concern," settled 
and carried out by the parson and his flock — the father and 
his children. Moreover, in those more simple times tradi- 
tions — family or parochial traditions — were sacred inheri- 
tances, and each piece of furniture and plate, every vestment 
and. hanging of every parish church, had a history of its own, 
which was known to a\\ iVyiom^Vv \)cve ^\M\Qa.>L\w\Qrei\^3i:^^a^ 
and holidays of these bendacVoxs X.o \}cv^ ^ya\$NXsssscv 5^^«A. 
We will come to sped^ve \ns\aivce^ ^t^^x^\X^\\yQX\M^\ 
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us fully understand how completely our Catholic forefathers 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as the proud posses- 
sors of their various parish churches. Bishop Hobhouse, 
in an interesting preface to one of the Somerset Record 
Society publications, describes the parish thus: "It was 
the community of the township organized for Church pur- 
poses and subject to Church discipline, with a constitution 
which recognized the rights of the whole body as an aggre- 
gate, and the right of every adult member, whether man or 
woman, to advice in self-government ; but, at the same time, 
kept the self-governing community under a system of inspec- 
tion and restraint by a central authority outside the parish 
boundaries." 

As Dr. Jessopp has well pointed out (Nineteenth Century^ 
January, 1898, p. 5), the self-government of a Catholic pHre- 
Reformation parish was most marked. The community had 
its own deliberative and administrative assembly — the parish 
meeting. It elected or appointed its own officers — some- 
times men, sometimes women — who had well-defined duties, 
and were paid for services out of funds provided by the 
parishioners. Such, for instance, were the parish clerk,, 
the gravedigger, watchman, keeper, and carrier of the parish 
processional cross. These were ' in no sense either the 
nominees or paid servants of the reotor. They had duties 
which were directed, no doubt, to him, but they were paid 
by the parishioners themselves, and were " removable, when 
removable at all," by the rural dean or archdeacon at their 
petition. 

" The president or chairman of the church council or parish 
meeting," writes Dr. Jessopp, " was the rector of the parish, 
or his deputy ; but he was by no means a * lord over God's 
heritage.' There is no evidence — but quite the contrary — 
to show that he initiated to any great exteivt th.e ^vih\ect^ <iC 
debate, and the income raised lot pans\i ^w\^^ci^/a»^ ''^^s^ 
not In frequently was considerable, v^a-stvotutAfcX^^^^^^^'^^^ 
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nor did it pass through his hands." The trustees of parish 
property were the churchwardens. They, generally two in 
number, were elected annually, and were always regarded in 
fact, as well as in theory, as the responsible representatives of 
the parish. Many instances could be given where these 
wardens, either from parochial funds or specific bequests 
they were called on to administer for the common benefit, 
found the stipends for additional curates to work the parish, 
paid the fees for obits and other anniversary services to the 
parish priests and other ministers, or for clerical or lay 
assistance in the^celebrations of some more solemn festivals. 
In some cases I have found them arranging the hours for 
the various daily masses which, in their opinion, would best 
suit the convenience of the people. 

The parish possessions were considerable, and comprised 
all kinds of property — lands, houses, flocks and herds, 
cows, and even hives of bees. These were what may be 
termed the capital of the parish, which was constantly being 
added to by the generosity of generations of pious bene- 
factors. Then, over and besides the chancel, which was 
the freehold of the parson, the body of the church and 
other buildings, together with the churchyard and its 
enclosure, and generally, if not always, the common church 
house, were then under the special and absolute control of 
the people's wardens. Then, if the law forced the parish 
to find fitting and suitable ornaments and vestments, it 
equally gave them the control of the ecclesiastical furniture, 
etc. of the church. Their chosen representatives were the 
guardians of the jewels and plate, of the ornaments and 
hangings, of the vestments and tapestries, which were 
regarded, as in very truth they were, the common property 
of every soul in the particulat village or district in which the 
church was situated. It \s xvo eTyai^%e.\^>AOTv\a^^^Cca&.'^S5fc 
parish church was in CatVioWc Ume^ ^^ cax^ ^M\^\i\is««s 
Qf all Its welfare w^s XYie cotvwtv ol xV^ ^j^^\^ ^^^«« 
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and it took its natural place in their daily lives. Was there^ 
say, building to be done, repairs to be effected, a new peal of 
bells to be procured, organs to be mended, new plate to* be 
bought, and the like, it was the parish as a corporate body 
that decided the matter, arranged the details, and provided 
for the payment. At times, let us say when a new vestment 
was in question, the whole parish might be called to sit in 
council at the church house on this matter of common in- 
terest, and discuss the cost, the stuff, and the make. 

The parish wardens had their duties also towards their 
poorer brethren in the district, I have come across more 
than one instance of their being the guardians of a common 
chest, out of which temporary loans could be obtained by 
needy parishioners to enable them to tide over pressing 
difficulties. These loans were secured by pledges and the 
additional surety of other parishioners. No interest, how- 
ever, was charged for the use of the money, and in cases 
where the pledge had to be sold to recover the original sum, 
anything over and above was returned to the borrower. In 
other ways, too, the poorer parishioners were assisted by 
the corporate property of the parish. The stock managed 
by the wardens "were," says one of the early English re- 
formers, " in some towns (/.^., townships and villages) six, 
some eight, and some a dozen kine, given unto the stock, 
for the relief of the poor, and used in some such wise that 
the poor *cottingers,* which could make any provision for ' 
fodder, had the milk for a very small hire ; and then, the 
number of the stock reserved (that is, of course, the original 
number being maintained), all manner of vailes (or profits), 
besides both the hire of the milk and the prices of the 
young veals and old fat wares, was disposed to the relief of 
the poor." ♦ 

The functions and duties of tVve m^ivsN^ -^tsj^snnsscsssk. 
were determined by law and custota, "B^ \a:« ^ vi^^^^^nsj^'^ 
' ^^"' S^rmim before the King^ \<^J^ IKibfcxH x<^^ ^ "^ '^"^ 
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the statute of Archbishop Peckham in 1280 (Wilkins, ii. 
49), which remained in force till the change of religion, the 
parish was bound to find, broadly speaking, all that per- 
tained to the services — such as vestments, chalice, proces- 
sional cross, the paschal candle, etc. — and to keep the 
fabric and ornaments of the church proper, exclusive of 
the chancel. In 1305 Archbishop Winchelsey somewhat 
enlarged the scope of the i)arish duties, and the great 
canonist, Lyndwood, explains that very frequently, especially 
in London churches, the parishioners, through their wardens, 
kept even the chancels in repair, and, in fact, found every- 
thing for the services, except the two mass candles* which 
the priest provides. 

To take some examples : first, of the way in which, ac- 
cording to the custom of our Catholic forefathers, the 
memory of benefactions to the parish was kept alive. The 
inventory of the parish church of Cranbrook, made in 1509, 
shows that the particulars of all gifts and donors were 
regularly noted down, in order that they might periodically 
be published and remembered. The presents vary greatly 
in value, and nothing is too small apparently to be noted. 
Thus we have a monstrance of silver-gilt, which the wardens 
value at ;^2o, **of Sir Robert Egelyonby's gift"; and the 
list goes on to say : " This Sir Robert was John Roberts, 
priest thirty years, and he never had other service or bene- 
fice, and the said John Roberts was father to Walter 
Roberts, Esquire." Again, John Hindely "gave three 
copes of purple velvet, whereof one was of velvet upon 
velvet with images broidered," and, adds the inventory for 
a perpetual memory, " He is grandfather of Gervase Hinde- 
ley, of Cushorn, and Thomas, of Cranbrook Street" Or 
aga/n, to take one more instance from the same, it is re- 
corded that the **two lon^ e2LXvd\e^\I\0\L'&\i^lQit^^xa.\j^'^ 
a/tar, fxont^A^ with lions and a to^eV oxv >(5ftfc tqcA s:>\ ^>p« 
Lady's chancel," had been fe\\en b^ '^ o\d ^^^\ ^^^^^ 
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So, too, in the case of St. Dunstan's, Canterbury, we have 
a wonderful list of furniture with the names of the donors 
set out. The best chalice, for instance, was the gift of 
one " Harry Boll." The two great lateen candlesticks were 
a present from John Philpot, and "a kercher for Our Lady 
and a chapplet and pordryd cap for her son " came from 
Margery Roper. 

I have said that the memory of these gifts was kept alive 
by the "bede-roll," or list of people for whom the parish 
was bound to pray, published periodically by the parson. 
Thus, to take one instance: At Leverton, in the county 
of Lincoln, the parson, Sir John Wright, presented the 
church with a suit of red purple vestments, "for the which," 
says a note in the churchwardens' accounts, **you shall 
all specially pray for the souls of William Wright and Eliza- 
beth his wife" (the father and mother of the donor) and 
other relations, "as well them that be alive as them that 
be departed to the mercy of God, for whose lives and 
souls" these vestments are given "to the honour of God, 
His most blessed mother. Our Lady Saint Mary, and all 
His saints in Heaven, and the blessed matron St. Helen, 
his patron, to be used at such principal feasts and times 
as it shall please the curates so long as they shall last." 
{Arc/uBoL xli. 355.) 

In this way the names of benefactors and the memory of 
their good deeds was ever kept alive in the minds of those 
who benefited by their gifts. The parish treasury was not 
looked on as so much stock, the accumulation of 'years, of 
haphazard donations without definite history or purpose ; but 
every arficle, vestment, banner, hanging, chalice, etc. called 
up some affectionate memory both of the living and the 
dead. On high day and feast day, when all that was best 
and richest in the parochial treasui^ vi^% XytoNMjgixX. Vst^ v^ 
deck the walls and statues and a\taw, >i)afc ^\v^Na.^ ^'^^ ^^wx>^c^ 
anuuneats recalled to the minds oS XY^^si ^^^ ^^^"^^ 
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within its walls to worship God the memory of good deeds 
done by generations of neighbours for the decoration of 
their sanctuary. ** The immense treasures in the churches," 
writes Dr. Jessopp, " were the joy and boast of every man 
and woman and child in England, who, day by day, and 
week by week, assembled to worship in the old houses of 
God which they and their fathers had built, and whose 
every vestment and chalice, and candlestick and banner, 
organ and bells, and pictures and images, and altar and 
shrine they look upon as their own, and part of their birth- 
right." {Nineteenth Century^ March, 1898, p. 433.) 

It might reasonably be supposed that this was true only 
of the greater churches ; but this is not so. What strikes 
one so much in these parish accounts of bygone days is the 
richness of even small, out-of-the-way village churches. 
Where we would naturally be inclined to look for poverty 
and meanness, there is evidence to the contrary. To take 
an example or two. Morebath is a small, uplandish, out-of- 
the-way parish of little importance on the borders of 
Exmoor ; the population, for the most part, have spent their 
energies in daily labour to secure the bare necessities of 
life, and riches, at any rate, could never have been abundant. 
Morebath may consequently be taken as a fair sample of an 
obscure and poor village. For this hamlet we possess full 
accounts from the year 1530, and we find that at this time, 
and in this very poor, out-of-the-way place, there were no less 
than eight separate accounts kept of money intended for 
the support of different altars of devotions. For example, 
we have the ** Stores " of the Chapels of Our L&dy and St. 
George, etc., and the gilds of the young men and 'maidens 
of the parish. All these were kept and managed by the 
lay-elected officials of the sodel\^^ — confraternities, I sup- 
pose^ we should call them — atvd \.o \)cv€\t ct^^vX. ^<^ ^>^^«s^ 
numerous gifts of money and specv^c ^>i\.^ olN^^aa ^^sax^ 
such as cows, and swaxms ot bees, eXc. ^o^^ o\ :^^ssvN 
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their little capital funds invested in cattle and sheep, the 
rent of which proved a considerable part of their revenues. 
In a word, these accounts furnish abundant and unmistak- 
able evidence of the active and intelligent interest in the 
duty of supporting and adorning their church on the part 
of these simple country folk at large. What is true of this 
is true of every other similar account to a greater or less 
degree, and all these accounts show unmistakably that the 
entire management of these parish funds was in the hands 
of the people. 

Voluntary rates to clear off obligations contracted for 
the benefit of the community — such as the purchase of 
bells, the repair of the fabric, and even for the making of 
roads and bridges — were raised by the wardens. Collections 
for Peter's pence, for the support of the parish clerk, and 
for every variety of church and local purpose are recorded, 
and the spirit of self-help manifested on every page of these 
accounts. To keep to Morebath. In 1528 a complete set 
of black vestments was purchased at a cost — considerable 
in those days — of ;£6, 5s., and to help in the common work, 
the vicar gave up certain tithes in wool he had been in the 
habit of receiving. These vestments, by the way, were only 
finished and paid for in 1547, just before the changes under 
Edward VI. rendered them useless. In 1538 the parish 
made a voluntary rate to purchase a new cope, and the 
general collections for this purpose produced some 
^3, 6s. 8d. In 1534 the silver chalice was stolen, and 
at once, we are told, ** ye yong men and maydens of ye 
parysshe dru themselves together, and at ther gyfts and 
provysyon they bought in another chalice without any 
charge of the parish." Sums of money, big and small, 
specific gifts in kind, the stuff or ornaments needed for 
vestments^ YitxQ apparently aVwa^^ Io\'^c.otsxs\'^ ^\is«N. 
needed. Thus, at one time a n^^ co^e. \^ ^^is^^^^'^^a.^^ «sv^ 
Aaae T/mwell, of Hayne, gaiv^ X\i«5i c!cmxOk««^^^ ^^ 
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"gown and her ring "; Joan Tymwell, a cloak and a girdle 4 
and Richard Norman, ** seven sheep and three shillings and 
fourpence in money," towards the cost 

These examples could be multiplied to any extent, but 
the above will be sufficient to show the popular working of 
a mediaeval parish. The same story of local government, 
popular interest, and ready self-help, as well as an unmis- 
takable spirit of affection for the parish church as theirs, 
is manifested by the people in every account we possess. 
Every adult of both sexes had a voice in the system, and 
the parson was little more in this regard than chairman of 
the village meetings, and, as I have more than once seen 
him described, "chief parishioner." In the management 
of the fabric, the service, and all things necessary for. the 
due performance of these, the people were not only called 
upon to pay, but it is clear the diocesan authorities evi- 
dently left to the parish a wise discretion. No doubt the 
higher ecclesiastical officials could interfere in theory ; but 
in practice interference was rare. It would not be to my 
present purpose to describe the various methods employed 
to replenish the parochial exchequer. There was appar- 
ently seldom much difficulty in finding the necessary 
money, and it will be of interest to see how it was ex- 
pended by some further examples. 

The church accounts of Leverton (six miles from Boston) 

have been printed in the Arckceologiiiy and those that are 

interested in this subject may conveniently turn to them as 

illustrating it. The church, until the past three hundred 

years of neglect has disfigured it, must have presented a 

very beautiful appearance, when decked for a festival, in the 

hangings and ornaments which generations of the inhabi- 

tants had Jovingly gathered m\\vm *\\s -^^Ws.. WVvexv fttst the 

accounts were open in 1492, tYve ipax\^\\^^a>i^'^xl\\vs^Nsi>Q^ 

interested— as, by the way, so matv^ ^m\v«s» ^«^^^ ^x. 'CiKs 

period— in bells. The people wdetvXVj ma^e ^ ^^\. « 
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to get a new peal, and they contributed generously. The 
. rector headed the list with ten and sixpence, which was 
afterwards paid for him by a friend; but what I would 
remark is that the whole arrangement for the purchase and 
hanging of the bell was in the hands of the people's repre- 
sentatives, the churchwardens. They bought timber for 
the framework, and hired a carpenter to make it. They 
hired a cart to bring over the great bell from the neighbour- 
ing parish where it had been cast, and there are notes of 
the cost of the team of horses and other items of expense, 
not forgetting a penny for the toll of a bridge. We may 
judge, however, that the work was not altogether a success, 
as in 1498 the two wardens made a " move " to " the 
gathering of the township in the kirk," at which they 
gathered ;^4, 13s. lod. They forthwith set about the 
building of a new steeple, and ordered another peal of 
bells. The stone was given to them, but they had to see 
to the quarrying of it. Trees were bought in a neighbouring 
wood, and by direction of the wardens, were felled and cut 
into beams and boards, or fashioned roughly for scaffolding. 
As the sixteenth century progressed, a great deal of 
building and repair was undertaken by the parish authori- 
ties. In 1503 the wardens ordered a new bell, and went 
over to Boston to see it **shott." The same year they 
took in hand the making of a new font, and a deputation 
was sent over to Frieston, about three miles from Leverton, 
to inspect and pass the work. The lead for the lining of 
the font was procured in pigs, and cast into a mould on 
the spot by a plumber brought over for the purpose. In 
1517 extensive repairs were undertaken in the north aisle 
which necessitated much shoring up of the walls. Two 
years later, on the completion of the works, the church and 
churchyard were consecrated, t\\e 'KvaVvo^^^ l^^v, «xsNS5k>2cc&js^^ 
^ j^3r being paid out of the pubYic ^>3Ct^^* "^^ ^V-^ *^^ 
rood-loft was decorated, and the mc\\^^«^^^^^^ "^^^"^^ 
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In that year one of the parishioners, William Frankish, 
died, and left a legacy to the churchwardens for the purpose 
of procuring alabaster statues to fill the vacant spaces. The 
wardens hired a man, called sometimes the "alabastre man," 
and sometimes ** Robert Brook, the carver," and in earnest 
for the payment, at the conclusion gave him a shilling. At 
the same time a collection was made for the support of the 
artist during his stay. Some of the parishioners gave 
money, but most of them apparently contributed " cheese." 
I wish I had time to quote more fully from these inter- 
esting and instructive accounts. The serious building 
operations continued up to the very eve of the religious 
changes. They by no means satisfied the energies of the 
parish officials. If books required binding, a travelling 
workman was engaged on the job, and the leather, thread, 
wax, and other materials for the mystery of bookbinding 
were purchased for his use. Sometimes extra was paid to his 
wife for the stitching of leaves and covers, and the workmen 
were apparently lodged by one or other of the people, and 
this was accounted as their contribution to the common 
work. Then there were vestments and surplices and other 
linen bought, mended, and washed, and the very marks set 
upon the linen cloths are put into the accounts. So entirely 
was the whole regarded as the work of the people, that, just 
as we have seen that the parish paid for the consecration of 
their parish church and graveyard, so do we find the wardens 
assigning a fee to their own vicar for blessing the altar linen 
and new vestments, and entering the names of benefactors 
on the parish bede-roll. 

I have said that the wardens often appear as arranging 
more than the ordinary material details. Thus, at Henley- 
on-Thames they ordained that the Chaplain of Our Lady's 
altsLT should say Mass evei^ ^^ ^.x. ^vx. ^^O^oiOt-^'wA^^ 
chantry priest of St. CatVieiitv^i^ ^x ev^x. ^'^'^^^'^ 
hours most convenient ioi lYie m^^oxvX.^ qJI^^^^^b^^ 
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St, Mary's, Dover, the wardens paid the parson a stipend 
for regularly reading the bede-roU, and charged a fee for 
inserting any name upon it. They paid deacons, sub- 
deacons, clerks, and singing men and children on great 
days to add solemnity to the church festivals. Two priests 
were generally paid at Easter to help to shrive, and one 
year there were payments to three priests ** to help to shrive 
and to minister at Maundy Thursday, Easter Even, and 
Easter Day." The same year the parish paid for " a break- 
fast for such clerks as took pain to maintain God's service 
on the holidays " ; and on Palm Sunday they expended 
threepence on "bread and wine to the readers of the Passion," 

" How curious a state of things is revealed to us in these 
documents ! " says a writer who had been engaged over these 
churchwardens' accounts. " We have been taught to regard 
our mediaeval forefathers as a terribly priest-ridden people, 
yet nothing of all this, but quite the contrary, appears in all 
these parish papers." 

What is seen so clearly in the parish accounts as to the 
powers exercised by the wardens in the management of 
the church property receives additional confirmation — were 
that at all necessary — from the pre-Reformation wills. We 
have only to turn over the leaves of the collection of York- 
shire wills, published by the Surtees Society, to see how well 
understood was the intimate connection between the 
parishioners and the parish church; how people loved to 
leave some article of value to the place where they had 
worshipped, in order to perpetuate their memory ; and how 
to the wardens was entrusted the care of these bequests. 
Even where the names of the popular representatives are not 
inserted in the wills themselves, they, as the legal trustees 
for the common church property, and not the parson of the 
parish, trouble themselves in lYve rcvaXX^x* \>^\^'CvK^s.'5Ji^^^^^- 
might quote some curious W\\is\.t2L\I\otv% ^^ *^^ "^^"^ "^^^ 
bequests thus made for the commotv ^po^. \ >«ow^^^ ^^^^^ 
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the authorities of some of our modern parish churches 
would think of a bequest of dresses and gowns to various 
images to make vestments, or even " 20 marks to buy 20 
bullocks to find a priest to pray for my soul and the soul of 
my wife " ? Yet in these interesting wills there are numerous 
examples of such donations, which to my mind appear to 
indicate, more than any other way can, the affection of our 
Catholic forefathers for their religion, and the real practical 
hold the faith had over them. The local church was to 
them a living reality : it was theirs, and all it contained, in 
an absolute and sometimes almost a startling way. One 
instance comes to my mind. In the parish of Yatton, in 
Somerset, on the eve of the Reformation— about 1520, say 
— ^a difficulty arose as to the repair of certain sluices to keep 
back the winter floods. To make a long story short, in 
the end the parish were ordered to make good the defect 
It meant money, and the wardens' accounts show that they 
had been spending generously on the church. It was 
consequently decided that to raise the necessary cash they 
should sell a piece of silver church plate, which had been 
purchased some years before by the common contributions 
of the faithful. " How monstrous ! " I can hear some people 
say. Possibly: I am not going to try and defend what 
they did; but the instance furnishes me with a supreme 
example of the way in which the people of a mediaeval 
parish regarded the property of God's house as their 
own. 



THE LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH 



By the rev. WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 

Eighty years ago Lamennais fixed a name, at once striking 
and accurate, upon the religious disease of the century. 
He called it " Indifferentism." Other men have invented 
Qther names for it — Positivism, Agnosticism," Secularism. ' 
They all tell the same tale and agree in a witness which 
we cannot reject. The Ages of Faith have long come to 
an end. I am not sure but Vori Hartmann is well war- 
ranted in calling our own " the most irreligious century that 
mankind has ever seen." At all events, we can point to 
no large area of civilization in which there are not multi- 
tudes living without God in the world. Not merely is it 
that Revelation has been assailed on all sides, but millions 
have lost the very idea of a Day of Judgment and a life to 
come ; their whole reasoning and practice take for granted 
the Epicurean maxim: **Live to-day; there is no to- 
morrow." Religion was once a great public authority, 
known to all, which could not be overlooked or put away ; 
it had the support of the law, and made its power felt ; nor 
would anyone have dreamt of calling • it a matter for the 
private conscience alone. But now, as regards all except 
the clergy, it is something which stands at a distance from 
their daily business; they may take it or leave it, and 
coercion is a thing of the past And owing to these and 
other circumstances, which affecl evex^ow^ \^^^^ \s2sw^ 
to become a cloistered art — a piofe^^ioxiol VoxOc^^^^^^^ 
is the Church, the school, the cow^i^ W./«^^^ \.^^^ 
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or no direct bearing on the world at large. When the lay- 
man has done with school or college, too frequently he has 
done with religion. He passes into a society as unlike that 
of which his teachers have spoken to him, as if it were on 
a different planet. If he continues to be devout, still his 
duties appear to be fulfilled when he has received the 
Sacraments and made certain contributions to his pastor. 
What public duties, besides these, did he ever learn in his 
young days ? The conception of a social Christianity, here 
and now to be realized — ^who has taught him that ? The 
parish — what is it but a name, identical with the four walls 
of the building within which he hears his Sunday Mass or 
receives his Easter Communion? The Church itself, in 
our modern condition of life, is not visible, but invisible. 
Outside and all round about is the great world, and its 
atmosphere, I repeat, is Indiiferentism. 

Our Great Losses 

The consequences of all this should be clearly understood. 

Christians, by their baptism and by the vow they have 

taken at Confirmation, are soldiers of Christ, apostles to 

those that do not believe, and citizens of the Gospel 

Kingdom. All alike, men and women, they have rights 

within the Church, and therefore duties to themselves, to 

one another, to strangers. But how few, in comparison, 

escape the taint of secular indifference, once they become 

their own masters ! A very great number lapses the 

moment their schooling is finished, into pure and perfect 

irreligion. Young men, as we all confess, go out from our 

hands only, for the most part, to fall into this gulf and 

there lose themselves among the heathen. A certain 

number come back after '^^ai^*, tcvacK^ we.vet darken the 

church doors again. In tVve mote \evsvsx^ Oass^ cosos^^saar 

tj'ons of honour, and a ttammg, ^Yac)!^ \5^sX^ os^x >Sm& \r!c^ 

_Ws interval, protect qui -y outVv^ IxQtix v\n& ^tx^^ x* 
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abandonment of their good practices. Yet even they find 
it difficult, and sgme among them would say impossible, 
to do much in the way of Catholic effort. Neither have 
they, as yet, the sense ingrained and insistent, of duties to 
be undertaken during their spare hours, which has created 
in England or in America that immense network of non- 
Catholic .voluntary associations, so distinguished for their 
encouragement of the higher life and their attempts towards 
social amelioration. It is well known, and is lamentable as 
it is certain, that the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
League of the Cross, and even our own Catholic Truth 
Society, are much undermanned. I say that, considering 
the numbers of young lay Catholics, the percentage en- 
gaged in all these enterprises cannot be judged satisfactory. 
Those who carry them on show an admirable zeal, nor do 
they shrink from the sacrifice of their time, their means, 
their personal service. What a small company they are, 
nevertheless, when all told, will be evident to anyone 
who follows up the record of their achievements from 
year to year. The question is, how can their numbers ' 
be increased? 

Want of Lay Apostles 

I venture to throw out the following suggestions, which, 
perhaps, if cross-examined and thoroughly sifted in debate, 
may contribute towards the solution of this most difficult 
problem. I say, then, that we must begin at the beginning." 
And what is the beginning ? It is to recognize frankly that 
in the Catholic Church there is, and ought to be, a Lay 
Apostolate. It is not enough to say one's prayers, receive 
the Sacraments, and help to support one's pastor. These 
are all necessary ; but these are not sufficient When the 
Church has raised to her altars deVowX. \3i^Twa\^>xS&^^\sa::s^^ 
Me that the most illustrious amoTv%\)cv<ecaVv<^V€w^V^s^^ 
rtSottj and diid large soquvIs^tniw "w xVi^vt^TO.^^?^*=^' 
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tion. The heroic leaders of the past were such as St. 

Edward, St. Henry, St. Louis, Sir Thomas More. And 
ft others held in grateful remembrance, examples to us all, 
^L were such as O'Connell, Montalembert, Ozanam, Frederick 
H Ly^s, Windthorst — names eminent in politics which were 



not nar*^"' ^^^ liberating and humanitarian, or in the 



crusade of pitf^Jl^^^ t^^qm^ inspired by the deepest prin- 
■. ciples of our religl?' ^S^^"' ^ "^^^^^ ^"^^^ ^^^ "^^"g 
statesmen, journalists, '^^^^^^ .^^ ^^^^^^^' ^"^ ^^g^^ ^" 
literature, who. keep the^^^^^^^ ^^^'^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^"^ ^" 
these days, and who, in more t&" ^^^ ^^^'^^^y' ^^^^ ^^^^ 
notable deeds against the tyrant, ^^ persecutmg govern- 
ments, or, as in Belgium, Holland, "^^^^^^^"^^ Germany, 
and Austria, have stretched out their\^^^. ^^ ^^^^ ^P *^^ 
submerged and give them a fresh chan? *" ^ ^ struggle 
towards civilization. From instances lif ^^^^^' ^^^^^ 
might be multiplied, it is clear that laymen 111^ ®^^^^ ^ "^°f ^ 
just and beneficial influence all round then.^ Catholic 
apostles. Again, in the sphere of controversy or^^ ^^^ Y^* 
I need only mention Joseph de Maistre and l5*- . V^**"^ 
George Ward. The principle, then, is beyond ijf?^^* 
examples are abundant; yet I will ask whether 3 ^^ 
schools and colleges we make mention of these things , y 
How far we do what in us lies to kindle an enthus!|f^ 
which, by-and-by, shall find scope and utterance in socie^^ 
adapted to its working? Ought we not to acknowled? 
that the social instinct requires to be developed at an ear)^- 
age among Catholics more than is now done? My experi- .\ 
ence where that instinct is perhaps most lively — among "[ 
those outside the Church — convinces me that it is the very! 
young who are the hope of such movements, and who caii ., 
most easily be brought into them. I would have this worliJ 
of teaching the social Christian cieed\ie%>\x\ laX ^Owci^, \^ 
our higher colleges, with theii evemn^^ ol \^\%\a^ ^yv^ ^\v^ 
less opportunities, nothing would )oemox^ ^^^"^^X^s ^\a\ 
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spread among all their classes the characteristic works of 
our Society would be a simple means of planting these ideas 
in youthful minds. But even in elementary schools there 
are signs that social teaching has admittedly a claim on our 
recognition. And by social teaching I mean the concrete 
Christian virtues, as applied to the society in which we live 
and of which we are members. When, then, I hear of tem- 
perance pledges given to children, of penny banks, and 
practical lessons in cleanliness, order, and decency, I per- 
ceive that the lay teachers in our schools are being led, 
under the direction of the clergy, to fulfil an Apostolate 
which is certainly theirs. An excellent b^inning, wher- 
ever it has been made, for the school that deals only in 
book-learning does not live up to half its mission ! 

Youthful Temperance and Social Effort 

The next step is by far the most difficult. How shall these 
children be taken forward so as to join the ranks of social 
effort on leaving school ? It is,, as we all know, impossible 
for the clergy to keep a direct hold upon most of them ; and 
the whole machinery of public Christian law which miglit 
avail has been long swept away in modern countries. Noth- 
ing is left but voluntary effort. Yet I would submit that the 
mistake, hitherto made in our education, has been to put off 
social training till this very time, or to overlook it altogether. 
Unless it begins earlier, the mind has taken a fatal ply of 
indifference, and little can be attempted. If a lad has strong 
convictions (and he may have — that is my point) on the 
subject of temperance before he leaves school, it should be 
comparatively easy to draft him into the League of the 
Cross; or, at any rate, he would join some association 
wtrhere help to this and similat N\i\.M<e.^ tsvv^I V^ Vssk^ 
put to him. I cannot hide m^ eovvN\OC\oxv^ V^i^'o^^^'^ic«:^. 
br the whole range of our elemervtax^ Siticvcici^ ^xw^^^^^^assfc 
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with which they deal, temperance is literally the one vital 
question — ^^ stantis vel cadentis ecclesiceJ* In our modern 
English world, the practical Christianity of our people depends 
on this, whether they let themselves down to be serfs and 
slaves of the public-house, or whether they keep away from 
it. The greatest hindrance to Mass and the Sacraments pro- 
ducing their Divine effect is the habit of drunkenness — the 
continual indulgence in unthrift, selfishness, and disorder 
which this habit carries with it. And every association that 
encourages sobriety is a branch o^ the Lay Apostolate. 
Therefore, in England, as the world now stands, it appears to 
me that the Society of St. Vincent, the Young Men's Society, 
and all Third Orders, since they aim at keeping Christians 
unspotted from the world, must, by the necessity of the case, 
insist on temperance as the great cardinal virtue and a con- 
dition of all other virtues. Temperance is, in fact, a com- 
pendious name for the blameless Christian life, as it bears on 
our combat against the social evil in all its forms. To this 
we should bend our utmost efforts, and in doing so we shall 
find ourselves taking up all manner of admirable works which 
enter into the plan of a true Christian restoration. But here, 
evidently, it is laymen who can strike the boldest strokes. 
They should take over the youths that are leaving school, 
persuade them to enter these brotherhoods of social service, 
and follow after them until they do enter them. It is a 
missionary calling, on which a thousand troubles attend; 
but I see none more imperative or more fruitful. Laymen 
must bring laymen into it, and those who cannot under- 
take the duty in person ought to help by supporting Catholic 
literature on these and kindred subjects. Something they 
are bound to do, else how are they spreading the religion 
which they hold in trust? But from everyone who has 
leisure or can make it ; from evei^^oive ^\\o ^^m\\s, >i«ax \w- 
temperance and irreligion ate crj'm^ evW?.\ltom ^N^vioi^ 
^ho in a higher station can m^vietvce >^Vo^^ x«y^^^ \^ 
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charge, personal service is demanded. There neither is nor 
can be such a thing as mere private, self-regarding Catholi- 
cism. The clergy, indeed, must answer for their flocks ; but 
we all are bound to one another, and not one of us stands 
alone. 

Have all done their Duty? 

From this conception of a Lay Apostolate it would be 
obvious to draw out some idea of what a modem Catholic 
parish or district really is, how unlike the Mediaeval, and 
how subject to difficulties in its very existence from year to 
year. We might inquire into the duties of laymen upon the 
School Board, the Board of Guardians, the County Council, 
the Bench of Magistrates. There is the interesting and im- 
portant chapter of churchwardens, temporalities, and so 
forth. But I sum them all up in the one word, " social 
service." The parish with us cannot be a corporation 
recognized by English law ; and while the priest is always 
there and must take on himself the responsibility of the 
mission, his people come and go, nor have they any share 
in his undertakings or anxieties beyond what they choose to 
make their own. Our system is voluntary, not by law estab- 
lished. But when all depends on free choice, the secret 
of success can only be enthusiasm kindled by great ideals. 
That is why we never can begin too early with Catholics in 
our preaching and training as for a life-long noble task, 
personal to each, but for the good of all, which is to create 
round about us some image, however faint and rudimentary, 
of the Kingdom of Christ. Even a handful of men and 
women, governed by this New Testament idea, will do won- 
ders. They must, assuredly, aim at their own sanctification. 
Of course ; but they, every whit as much as any priest or 
religious, are bound to live for tYvevc \ii^\}wte^ ^xA V5> \si ^xcv * 
the prize of their high calling. >Ne 2t^^^^, X^^^^V^^^ ^'^^~ 
MenUyto all whom our voice catv xeacV, ^^ Ocsj»^^^^^ 
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home to them that this urgent duty of setting up Christ's 
Kingdom as a real, daily, public influence among Catholics, 
whether in London, Manchester, Liverpool, or elsewhere, 
is a duty that none of us can escape from. If one channel 
of activity does not please, twenty others are at hand. 
There is rescue work of all kinds for women : there is the 
advocacy of temperance with all the measures of improve- 
ment or prevention that alone can make it effective in our 
teeming populations. There is this Catholic Truth Society 
which has done so well, but which could do infinitely more if 
it had men, money, and due encouragement. Let every Catho- 
lic ask himself when he is next looking into his conscience, 
** Have I helped any social Catholic enterprise ? And what 
help have I given?" If the views put forward in these 
pages are not utterly without foundation, it is most certain 
that we must add to our Christian offices in Church other 
Christian offices outside — in that living Church, the members 
of which are continually recruited by Apostolic self-sacrifice. 
Since, I say, we are now thrown upon a period of religious 
anarchy and indifference, with no resources but such as the 
voluntary system affords, the first and last word of the situa- 
tion in which Catholics find themselves must be individual 
heroism. Thanks to their generosity and self-denial in times 
past, the land has been covered with churches, schools, 
convents, and charitable institutions. But the time will never 
come when this more direct form of the Lay Apostolate will 
have done all that is required of it. The victory over 
Indifferentism, Secularism, and the worship of money, to 
which we look forward, can be assured, not by the clergy, who 
live out of the world, but by lay Christians living in the world, 
who have subdued it to the principles in which they believe, 
and by which they regulate theit aetious as well as their creed. 
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FATHER CUTHBERT'S CQRIOSITY CASE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Father Cuthbert and I had been discussing the pleasures, 
the pains and the vicissitudes of the past year. For us 
both it had been quiet but not uneventful. 

** Year by year," he remarked, " come new surprises and 
new joys We never know what happiness kind Provi- 
dence has in store for us. How true it is, that even sorrow 
is an angel in disguise. We do not recognize the angel 
till he has departed from us ; and through the long past 
we see the bright light shining which was the harbinger, 
although we knew it not, of our present joy. This little 
Card, with its greeting for a bright New Year, is another 
object for my Curiosity Case, for it has a little history of 
its own !" 

Father Cuthbert, as he spoke, handed me a post card 
from Rome on which were written a few kind and affec- 
tionate words. 

" Tell me/' I said, " the \ill\e sXorj coxsx\fe5:Xfc.^^^i^ 
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In the old public school to which I went was a fair- 
haired boy, some five years my junior. With the natural 
cruel thoughtlessness of boys, and heedlessness for person- 
al feelings, we called him '^little Ginger !" This we did to 
distinguish him from a big youth with a tawny mane who 
was already called by the same nickname without its 
diminutive adjunct. ** Little Ginger's" real name was 
Walter Gilling — a bright and sprightly lad — full of good 
humour, with a bright eye and a manly laugh and a brave 
soul for so little a body. He never flinched when the 
thoughtless tried him by the old ordeals of pain, or lost his 
temper at the unkind and cutting remarks we passed upon 
his personal appearance. He was a brave and patient 
boy, and soon became a favourite with us all. When I 
left the school he was working his way up steadily, good 
at all the games and good at his studies, too. With the 
end of my school-days, it seemed as though our ways in 
life had parted not to cross or meet again. Years and 
years rolled by, bringing to me, as you know, great and 
wondrous changes — the gift of the true Faith ; the glorious 
privilege of the Priesthood ; the honour of labouring for 
God's beloved poor in this great and wicked city. During 
all these years of change, of care, of anxiety, of pleasure, 
and intense grief with their trials and graces, sometimes a 
Jj'ttJe thought, as memory recalled the old days, came to 
^e of my school-companions ; lJv\i\^ Gm^'^T '^ctey^ -^^ -^ 
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bright light among the moving crowd. We were destined 
to meet again. 

I have, as you know, grown grey for many a year ; but 
those who know me tell me I have little altered, since the 
days of youth, in features* Travelling one day a little way 
out of town, as the train was about to start a gentleman 
entered the compartment of which I was the only occu- 
pant. We had not gone far when my travelling companion 
said to me, ** Excuse me. Sir, but is not your name 
Cuthbert ; and used you not, as a boy, to go to a school 
with a certain lad called * Little Ginger ' ?" 

I looked at him very hard, and in spite of his bearded 
face and grizzled hair, I recognized the brave fair-haired 
lad of my school-boy days. 

Needless to say that we were soon reviewing the past, 
and I soon learnt, in brief, the history of his somewhat 
eventful life. 

** I see," he said, ** by the Breviary in your hand, and by 
your dress that you are a Catholic Priest ! Although 
your hair is getting very, white, your clean-shaven face is 
the old face of our school days, and so I thought I was 
not mistaken when I spoke to you." 

He told me how early in life he had left England, and 
in China and Japan had made his way steadily in business. 
From time to time he returned to his native land. Then 
came the now familiar story, so often repeated in such 
various ways, of difficulty and doubt in religious belief 
and ultimate conversion to CalYvo\\c \x\3l»Ccs., Y^^V^^-^Sssss^s^I 
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drifted to unbelief. He was staying with a young friend 
whose mind was in the same state as his own. Chris- 
tianity was losing its hold on them — that is the nebulous 
Christianity of Anglicanism and the sects. There was 
a craving for definite faith. They wish to believe ; but all 
surroundings seemed to contradict and contravene their 
ardent wishes. If Christ's religion was true where was 
the teacher that held the key of the sealed book and could 
with authority satisfy the cravings of the human mind ? 
The gospel of doubt — the permission to pass judgement on 
every dogma propounded, to accept or reject, in other 
words, to use the right of private judgement as it is called 
or as it really was — the private right of each one's indivi- 
dual judgement — this only opened the door to unbelief. 
Where was the Christian Church? Where was the 
teaching and believing body, the defender and assertor of 
definite doctrine, which, like the Divine Teacher, spoke as 
one having authority? "Prejudice and early training," 
he said, ** excluded the Catholic Church in union with 
Rome, absolutely for a time shut it out from my thoughts. 
It might be a stately ship, but I had learnt to think of it 
as a plague-stricken vessel. Chance, or rather Divine 
Providence, took me into a Catholic church. I was 
walking out one Sunday evening with a friend with whom 
I was staying, younger than myself, whose views like my 
own were tending towards unbelief. 

*'We passed a Catholic church. Our attention was 
attracted by a strange title annoMtvced for the lecture that 
veningby the Rector of the c\\Mtc)[\% W.^^'s*'" K^^c^'sX.^^ 
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Priests and Runaway Nuns," We went in for the service 
and the sermon ; all was new to us. There was an earnest- 
ness about the preacher and the worshippers which struck 
us most forcibly. * We have examined other religions/ 
I said to my friend on leaving, *let us examine this.' 
We did so, with the result that we both became Catholics. 

**Here was a Church that taught with authority and 
spoke in no hesitating voice about the doctrine which she 
propounded as the teaching of Christianity. My friend 
ultimately joined a Religious Order, and here am I, a happy 
layman, in the peaceful union of our holy Mother Church. 
Life seems too short to learn all the beauty and sweetness 
of her teaching, and the joyful happiness of the freedom 
of a child of God increases day by day." 

" Are you married ?" I asked. 

"No," he replied. **I once — many years ago — nearly 

twenty-five years I think — thought Well, well !" he 

mused, ** It was not to be — and I suppose it was best as it 
was ! I was introduced to a young lady, I think she was a 
Catholic. I met her on several occasions at a friend's 
house. She was a quiet homely girl — with much quiet 
depth of soul. I never met one like her before or since. 
I was so supremely happy in her company, and any 
little act on my part that seemed to make her happy was 
an intense joy. 

** I was called away suddenly on important work in Japan. 
I was not on sufficient terms of intimacy to write to her, 
but in my letters to my friend I asked after her. I found 
how she had grown into my \\ie. 1\v^ tv^nn^ ^. \.^^^s5s\i5 
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was that she and her widowed mother — she was an onl] 
child — had left the neighbourhood and had, he thought 
gone abroad. Several times in that long quarter of j 
century I've tried to find out something more of her, bu 
all has been of no avail. I've now come to settle down ii 
old England. Being a partner in the firm I once served 
and having amassed a fairly good fortune of my own ] 
hope to end my days in peace as a not discontentec 
bachelor ! You see, a man not much past fifty isn't toe 
old to be able to do some little good although he is 2 
bachelor !" 

It is needless to say that during the few months thai 
followed we saw a good deal of each other. 

There was a great excitement among the young people 
of our parish. All the local talent had been secured foi 
the production of a Grand Drama in aid of the Schools. 
There were the amateur carpenters at work, the amateur 
scene painters, the amateur orchestra and the amateur 
actors Of course they were all under the direction of 
**his Reverence" — who had to devise practical doors and 
windows, give the last touches to the landscapes and 
many a little lesson in elocution to the young men and 
young women who made up the company. At last the 
eventful evening arrived. The large schpol was packed 
with an enthusiastic audience. The overture was finished, 
the curtain had been rung up, and the great play 
coininenced, 
J Walter Gilling was seated next to me. T\\fc ^^x\. c>?l M^^ 
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heroine was played by Miss Cissie Herbert, whose father 
held a good position under Government. Cissie was twenty- 
two years of age and the first born of three children. 
Her brother Frank was two years her junior, and her 
sister Kate was almost seventeen. Their mother had been 
dead some six or seven years. Kate and Cissie were 
unlike in appearance, the elder being an almost exact 
resemblance to her mother, while the younger was like 
her father. Frank and Kate had minor parts in the 
play. 

I could not help seeing how much struck my friend 
was with Cissie Herbert. She was acting in a quiet easy 
and natural way and giving an intelligent rendering of the 
interesting character which she wa.s personating. He 
seemed quite absorbed in the performance. When the 
act drop fell, he turned to me and said with unwonted 
animation : — 

** Who is that Miss Herbert who is playing the part of 
the heroine ?" 

I explained to him in a few words. He simply answer- 
ed as if speaking to himself " It is strange — most strange !" 
and said no more. 

After the performance I introduced him to the principal 
actors, and could not help being again struck with the 
almost dreamy way in which he spoke to Miss Herbert. 

We chatted together for some little time. Her father 
was present, and, turning to me, said "Won't you bring 
your friend Mr. Gilling round to see us some evening? 
We are a quiet little family, Mi. Ci*\^m%,\sv5X -c^^Ni^ \>sRax.^ 
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SO much of you that if you can spare the time we shoul 
be most happy to see you !" 

**Oh, do come, Mr. Gilling!" said Cissie. 

That settled the matter. It was arranged that w 
should go round one evening to .the Herberts and hav 
supper there. 

The Herberts were a very happy and united famil} 
Cissie, since her mother's death, had taken upon hersel 
the care of the house, and the household looked up t 
her for guidance and counsel. 

On the evening in question the servant showed us int 
Mr. Herbert's little **study " as it was called. There w 
found that gentleman and his son Frank. The room wa 
redolent with the fumes of tobacco, for Mr. Herbert wa 
a great smoker, 

** I'm glad you are early," said he welcoming us. ** Per 
haps your friend would like a cigar ?" Walter, seeing hi 
host had been smoking the inevitable pipe, replied that i 
he would allow him he would join him in a pipe later on. 

We were soon engaged in general conversation. The 
merchant and the Government official found much tc 
discuss relating to England, her colonies, and her exports, 
imports, and general commerce. 

After a very enjoyable little supper, at which Cissie 

presided with all the decorum of the mother of a family 

we withdrew to the drawing-room, where the two girli 

and Frank treated us to some music. Most of the songj 

^ere the pretty simple old songs -wVvVdtv \N\€\x xac^Ow^x \ft 
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loved so much, and they especially suited Cissie's sweet 
and soft voice. And so the evening wore on ; and the 
time for saying good-bye arrived. 

"I hope, Mr. Gilling," said Mr. Herbert, "that you 
won't make yourself a stranger, but that we shall often 
have the pleasure of your company. It's seldom we can 
get Father Cuthbert to spend an evening with us, you 
know he is such a busy man. You'll always find us as 
you've seen us to-night and I'm sure the girls will be 
delighted if you'll call sometimes." 

Cissie and Kate readily seconded their father's pressing 
invitation; and so it happened that Walter Gilling 
became a frequent visitor at the Herbert's. 

He came to see me after one of his visits, and during 
the conversation he suddenly said, "Can you tell me. 
Father Cuthbert, what was Mrs. Herbert's maiden name, 
and where she came from ?" I told him I could not, and 
asked him why he so particularly wanted to know. '* Well," 
he said, "it is a strange fancy, but it grows upon me 
more and more — a very strange fancy, which I will tell 
you some day or other." 

Time went on. Some months had passed since the 
famous night of the private theatricals. One evening I 
happened to drop in at the Herbert's and I found Walter 
there. Cissie was singing one of her quiet little songs; 
their guest was listening attentively. The song was ended 
and still no one spoke ; Walter Gilling seemed to be in a 
study far away. At last Mr. Hetbei\. ^-acA^ \>;\tonxn!^\s^ ^wsfe.^« 
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" Father Cuthbert, do you know, I think Cissie's voice 
grows daily more and more like her dear mother's !" 

Gilling seemed to start out of a sleep, and he abruptly 
asked Mr. Herbert, "You won't mind my asking, I'm 
sure ; but what was your wife's maiden name ?" 

"Sarah Stanford," answered Herbert. 

"Sarah Stanford?" asked Gilling in great unfeigned 
amazement. " Did she ever live at Greenham ?" 

" A short time before her mother died. But why do 
you ask ?" said Herbert. 

" I will tell you some day," he replied. 

Cissie came over to the presb5i:ery one morning, and 
told me that she had something very particular to say to 
me. She seemed somewhat more than usually animated 
in her manner, and her eyes were shining with a marked 
joyousness. 

"I want to speak to you," she said, "about Mr. Gilling. 
Yesterday he took me to hear one of those grand ora- 
torios of which he and I are so fond. During one of the 
interludes, the last one, he began talking about age : * Do 
you think me very old, Cissie ?' he asked — you know he 
calls us all by our christian names : Frank, Kate and my- 
self. I told him I didn't think him old at all ; that in 
spite of his somewhat grey hair, my brother and my sister 
and myself almost looked upon him as one of ourselves. 
*Well!' he said, *I look upon you as a sensible little 
woman, and I want you to give me a little bit of advice.' 
I almost laughed outright to tYvViik oi \\\?» ^^vcv^\\\.^^ ^^ 
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for advice. *Do you think,' he continued, *that I am 
too old to settle down and get married ?' I don't know 
why, but my heart began to beat very fast, and then, I 
seemed to turn to a lump of ice ; but I quickly recovered 
myself, and said : * No, indeed I don't ; you deserve a good 
wife and a happy home, and I trust you will have both one 
and the other.' He simply said, ' It is just like you ; God 
bless you, Cissie ;' then the music began again. I never 
felt so distracted in my life : I could pay no attention to 
the singers or to the beautiful music. My mind kept 
wandering on what Mr. Gilling had just said to me. I felt 
so sad at the thought that we should perhaps see him very 
seldom. All his many acts of kindness to us ; his goodness 
in getting for Frank the excellent position he now holds ; 
the many pleasant and happy evenings he had spent with 
us : on such thoughts my mind dwelt. 

** At last the oratorio finished, and we were returning 
home. Mr. Gilling said to me : * So you do not think me 
very old. Cissie, will you make a home bright and cheer- 
ful and happy for me ? Will you be my wife ?' I gave 
him my hand — my heart, I'm sure was his already — and 
I said : * You must ask father if he can spare me.' To 
which he answered, * I'm sure he will, for I know it will 
make you happy. God bless you.' 

** Directly we got home, he and father had a talk together, 
and I ran upstairs to my httle room at once, and what do 
you think I did. Father Cuthbert ?" 

I answered: "Why, I suppose you had what yQ^ ^^IL 
a good cry, because you felt so verj \va.^Y3*^ 
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"Yes;" she continued, "that is just what I did. Pre 
sently I heard a knock at my door, and was told tha 
father wanted me downstairs. When I went into th< 
room, he said, * Cissie, you're a sly puss ;' and he had i 
good laugh, and said he would spare me in November. 

** Then Walter turning to me said, * As your father knows 
Cissie, I have been seeking you for many yearSj and no\^ 
I have found you — and it means that I loved you lon§ 
before I knew you. Some twenty-five years ago, I sa\^ 
your mother, when she was Miss Stanford, and fell in lov€ 
with her almost at first sight. Although she never kne^\ 
it she was my first love ' 

* And I am then ' said Cissie. 

*A happy continuation of my old, old first love,' inte- 
rupted Walter. 

** Thank you. Father Cuthbert," she added, after I had 
congratulated her, "for your kind good wishes and youi 
blessing." 

The marriage took place in November, and the happy 
bride and bridegroom set out for their honeymoon trip, and 
are now at Rome. You see what the post card says : 

" We are intensely happy, and are spending the first Christ- 
mas of our married life in glorious Rome. Walter joins wit! 
me in all best wishes. We wish our dear Father Cuthbert i 
most Happy and Prosperous New Year. — C.G." 



CHAPTER II. 

I WAS talking one day with Father Cuthbert about the 
present crisis in the Anglican Church. We were discuss- 
ing the question of the " reunion of Christendom," and 
incidentally the question of " Corporate Reunion " of the 
Established Church with Rome. The condemnation of 
Anglican Orders and the Pastoral of the Holy Father to 
the English nation have greatly simplified the problem : 
but those who are in the Anglican Communion either will 
not, or do not, see things in the light in which the Catholic 
sees them. Men write long essays against Protestantism, 
and the logical conclusion is Union with Rome — submission 
to constituted Authority, yet still they miss the true issue 
of the case. They remain where they were, or go back- 
wards and become less Catholic in tone and practice, and 
more Protestant in religious belief. 

" There are more people who are really convinced of the 
truth of * Rome's Claims ' than is generally admitted," said 
Father Cuthbert. ** But they either make false con- 
sciences for themselves, or they put off the grace of 
conversion ; they tamper with the gift of faith which is 
offered to them." 

"Yes; that is true," I remarked, "as St. Augustine 

i 
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calls it, each man has his star — tempus stellce — the time of 
the star. The star shines and the star disappears ; if the 
Wise Men had not promptly followed the Star of Bethle- 
hem, they would not have found the Divine Infant and 
His Mother I So the star of faith leads to the truth, if it is 
but followed promptly and continuously." 

" But there are so many human reasons to delay, to put 
off, not to follow up the grace given. The world, the flesh 
and the devil still plead. It is hard to break with flesh 
and blood to face poverty and give up all the surroundings 
of a comfortable happy life to dare what the enemy of our 
salvation puts as *a risk.' Though there may be clergy- 
men who give up their livings and their eight or nine 
hundred pounds a year, for the sake of the faith, yet there 
are others who are like the parson who had nine valid 
reasons for not joining the Church of Rome 1" 

" And they were ? " I asked. 

" His wife and eight children I" 

"Perhaps," I said, "you have some object in your 
Curiosity Case, the story attached to which will illustrate 
this subject." 

"Yes; there are several; we will take this," replied 
Father Cuthbert " I will tell you the story of 

ICbc ICuniitfi forh/' 

Spillbrook is a sea-side town with a southerly aspect. 
The first thing that strikes one at Spillbrook is that it is 
decidedly hilly, in fact all uphSX eTLC-^-^X ^^ ^\sss^ \^ 
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downhill. The hills are very steep, after a short climb 
your legs will remind you how steep. It is a truly beauti- 
ful place. The town is built terrace over terrace and 
street over street from the seashore to the cliff. The 
effect is charming. But then it is not all town, there are 
plenty of green trees, pretty little villas, and gardens, and 
lawns, and shrubberies mixed up with the houses. All 
this gives it a most charming appearance and a delightful 
freshness. 

This beautiful town is built under the protecting shadow 
of an undercliff. If you want a good blow you have only 
to climb up to the Downs above the cliff and there, about 
eight hundred feet above the level of the sea, you may get 
plenty of fresh air and lots of magnificent views. 

If one's tastes are for woodlands, rocks and rugged 
scenery, they can be easily satisfied. Should the seashore 
be the attraction, it is quickly reached. Antiquarian 
research may be indulged in by an excursion to the 
Roman remains, and ecclesiastical reminiscences revived 
by a visit to one of the old Catholic pre-Reformation 
churches in the neighbourhood. Catholic traditions still 
cling about the place. 

Father Alfred Dickson was the priest in charge of the 
pretty little gothic Catholic church at Spillbrook. This 
good priest was greatly esteemed not only by his owh 
small flock, but by the non-Catholics generally of the 
locality. Father Dickson was a great controversialist, 
and in the local papers had won many a victory for the 
true faith. As a preacher Vie spoYa ^Xx-sa^VXj^^Jss.^^!^^ 
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and his sermons were full of telling anecdotes illustrating 
the subject of which he was treating. It is needless to 
say that such a priest made many converts, both among 
the residents and visitors at Spillbrook. 

A couple of miles along the seashore was the pretty 
little town of Rockfort, with its fine old church beautifully 
restored, and ornate with carving and stained glass. 
Rockfort church was very high — I do not allude to the 
building but to the services. The parson and his curates 
were extreme Ritualists. Seven lamps burned before 
a most elaborate Communion table decked out with 
gorgeous frontal, brass candlesticks and candles, single 
and in branches, and choice flowers in massive brass 
vases. In the centre was a large brass cross. At the 
*'high celebrations" on Sundays superbly embroidered 
vestments were used by the clergy, the choicest incense 
was burnt, and a surpliced choir chanted the music of the 
Catholic Mass. The Roman rite was copied as nearly as 
possible. The whole service was indeed '*The Mass in 
masquerade." 

The organist of this church was Mr. Paul Sunderland. 
He was a thorough musician and loved music for its own 
sake. His efforts had made the music of Rockfort church 
one of the great topics of the conversation of the neigh- 
bourhood. The edifice was crowded at the Sunday 
services. 

( At the house of one of his pans\v\otiei^ Y^^^tX^vOssks^ 
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met Mr. Sunderland, and they soon became friends. The 
organist was a man of private means and had a little 
cottage at Rockfort. Many a time Father Dickson called 
in there and spent a pleasant half-hour with his bachelor 
friend. He on his part was ever ready to help the priest, 
and always undertook to get up the concerts in aid of the 
school, and as may be imagined always ensured their 
success. So time went on. Mr. Sunderland was a Free- 
mason and high in the craft ; but strange to say he had 
no sympathy with that Society, and often spoke against 
the horrors of Continental Lodges which were united to 
the English Masons. As for Ritualism, it was a pet 
hatred of his, and he was never tired of speaking of the 
false position of the High Church Party in the Established 
Church, and the absurdity of the ornate ritual. 

However there was the magnificent organ and the well- 
trained choir, aijd the love of the music bound him to his 
post. There were other reasons which kept Mr. Sunderland 
out of the Catholic Church. A very aged aunt with whom 
he was a great favourite was a narrow-minded and bigoted 
Protestant. She had told him that she felt sure all his 
connection with the Ritualists would lead him to Rome ; 
but warned him that if he ever became a Catholic she 
would disinherit him. Father Dickson, of course, remon- 
strated with him and pointed out the necessity of not 
refusing grace, of not putting off his reconciliation with the 
true Church. Still his musical friend procrastinated. He 
read Catholic books and often called on the good Father^ 
and tbey bad long and serious coTwet?>a\^otvs»\.o^^^^^^• 
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About this time his aunt died, and he became possessed 
of her property. Added to his own little fortune, it 
put him in a very independent position. His Protestant 
relation's death was to him another great grace, as it 
removed a temporal obstacle in the way of his conversion. 
Yet he lingered on the threshold of the Truth. There was 
still the fine organ in the old church, and the well-trained 
choir. What though he despised the services — and detested 
what appeared to him to be the utter dishonesty of the 
ritual — he loved music, and solely for that reason he was 
unable to tear himself away from his old associations. 
•'Presently, presently," he said to himself. "Later on I 
will join the true Church, become a Catholic." But his 
drowsy pretext was like that of the great S. Augustine, 
" Presently — leave me but a little." His " Presently " had 
no present, and his "little while" went on for a very long 
while. He remained where he was. 

Then came another great grace. The star of faith 
shone out brilliantly and clear. Mr. Sunderland was 
compelled by a long and painful illness — for God leads by 
night as well as by day — to resign his position as organist 
at the old church at Rockfort. Thus another great 
obstacle was removed. 

Father Dickson visited him assiduously, and dwelt 

earnestly on the danger of delay. During these frequent 

visits the priest had at times spoken to Mr. Sunderland's 

housekeeper, a'woman oi some ed\3LC^.t\orvaiid of a religious 

mind. She had not seldom gone ovexVo^^^SN^ytc^^^^^jis^ 
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attended the services at the Catholic church. She had 
been led from Protestantism to Catholicism through the 
teaching of the Ritualists. In her simple way of express- 
ing it : "If the Ritualists are right, why are not all their 
fellow-parsons wrong. If they are wrong, why do the 
Ritualists stay in the same church with them. God can- 
not allow His Church to contradict itself! The old 
church was once Roman Catholic. The Catholics, at 
all events, all believe the same." And she became a good 
fervent Catholic. 

When pressed very hard one day by Father Dickson, 
his musical friend replied, "It is most inconvenient to 
become a Catholic, living, as I do, at a distance from the 
church. I hope to move into Spillbrook and then " 

" Why then ; why not now ?" asked the priest. 

" You have my reason, Father Dickson ; so please do 
not worry me any more about this subject. When L am 
ready I will come to you." 

A year had passed. Mr. Sunderland's housekeeper had 
died a happy and beautiful death. Her master had arranged 
and paid for a Catholic funeral, and Father Dickson had 
buried her with Catholic rites. Mr. Sunderland erected a 
pretty white marble cross over her grave, and wrote the 
short Catholic inscription which he placed upon it. 

" Father Dickson," said Mr. Sunderland, " I have made 
up my mind to live near you, and have taken a house 
opposite to your pretty little church. But I cannot move 
into it, or get possession, for six TCvot\Scv%, Ksi^^^l\:s^s:f^^^ 
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am a Catholic in heart. I have given up attending the 
services of the Protestant Church ; I go nowhere except 
to your church. As for my Freemasonry, it is a long time 
since I have been to any meetings of the Lodge. It is 
true I have not sent in my resignation, but I am practically 
out of it. I wouldn't be buried with its rights and 
ceremonies for a trifle." 

"Why not then at once make your submission? Come 
to Confession and get baptized." 

" Plenty of time ; don't hurry or worry me." - 

'* But," replied the priest, '* does it not seem like mocking 
God? You have received so many graces. Don't play 
with grace. Isn't it the old cry of Felix, ' When I have a 
convenient time I will send for thee?' How can you 
count on six months? You know you have never been 
strong since that long illness; do let me receive you at 
once. Think of the happiness of that good woman whose 
body we have laid to rest. Don't put off any longer." 

"Really, Father," he answered, "you treat me as 
though I didn't know my own mind! If I want you 
earlier, I will send or telegraph for you. Should I feel a 
little unwell you shall know. And now good bye for the 
present. I shall see you soon !" 

Three or four months passed by and Father Dickson 

had made frequent visits to Rockfort ; and several times 

his friend had spent some hours at the Presbytery. Mr. 

Sunderland frequently spoke of his removal to Spillbrook, 

and how happy he should then be* 
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Returning to his Presb}^ery, Father Dickson, who had 
been visiting some of his sick people, found on his table 
a telegram. It was from Mr. Sunderland's servant: 
"Come at once." 

At once the good priest journeyed over to the bright, 
sunny Rockfort. Oh, how long that short journey seemed 
— never had the way seemed so monstrously long. 

He was too late ! His friend was dead. 

Mr. Sunderland had fallen down a flight of stairs, and 
when taken up and placed upon the sofa, had opened his 
eyes, and only spoke these words : " It is too late !" He 
fell back and died. 

Then came the cruel irony of Fate. His Protestant 
relatives had him buried with choral ritualistic service, 
and his fellow Masons came together and performed over 
him full Masonic rites. There was much speechifying, 
and he was spoken of as the faithful Mason, and the good 
and devoted English Churchman. 

On his desk they found a tract on " The Continuity of 
the Church of England," on the cover of which was 
written by the clever musician, "A fond thing vainly 
imagined." 

"Mr. Sunderland," Father Cuthbert concluded, "left 

with Father Dickson, on one of his latest visits, this 

Tuning Fork, which that good priest handed to me when 

he told me the story, saying, " Here is another object for 

your Curiosity Case." 



CHAPTER III. 

*'This new law for the treating of inebriates," said I to 
Father Cuthbert, "will, I think, be the beginning of great 
blessings. Next to the prevention of intoxication it will 
be a good thing if we can cure the drunkard." 

"That is all very true," he replied; "but there is one 
class of those unfortunates that I think we shall never 
cure. A man who gets drunk can be reformed, but when 
the vice has once taken a fair hold on a woman you will 
never cure her." 

"Have you never known a case of the reformation of 
a drunken woman ?" 

" Never," he answered ; " that is to say never a thorough 
lifelong reformation. I have known women to keep sober 
for a while, but as sure as the summer follows springtide, 
so sure has the old acquired habit returned. The only 
thing is to keep such women away from the temptation." 

"And do you think the present law will help to reform 
this state of things ; will three years set the woman right ?" 

" I cannot say ; it may do something in the right direc- 
tion, but I am afraid it will only at first touch the worst 
cases. Unfortunately whereas drunkenness among men 
is on the decrease, I fear it is increasing among women. 
The wine and spirit license granted to grocers and others 
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makes it so easy for the more ' respectable class ' to get 
spirits. And I believe the sale of spirits is the root of all the 
evil. As we are on this subject Til tell you a little story." 

He took out from the Curiosity Case a small cardboard 
box, and opened it. Removing some cotton wool, he 
unwound the white satin ribbon and held up a beautifully 
bright medal. " I will tell you the story of 

Zl)c first Communion nDc&aL" 

Regent's Row no longer exists. It has gone with the 
modern improvements of modern London. In the old 
days you entered the Row from a street which led into one 
of the most fashionable main thoroughfares of the great 
metropolis. Regent's Row consisted of about eight or nine 
cottages as they were called, each having the ground floor 
and the floor above, so in each cottage there were about 
four or five rooms. It was a decently respectable place, 
and the class of poor who inhabited it were for the most 
part sober and honest folk. 

On the first floor of No. 3 dwelt Michael Gretton and 
Nora his wife with their little daughter Mary. 

Michael was a tall, big fellow, a strict teetotaller, and 
well known in the squares of the West End. The poultry, 
the choice vegetables and fruit, bought from Michael's 
basket, were the best that could be had in the market. 
The good housekeepers knew that they could trust Michael. 
He was always to be found in his bright little home in the 
afternoon, soon after Mary came from school, and many A 
a little dainty was on the tea lab\e, T\\et^N^'^'sdX.'5»-\i'^<M5sS 
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husband and father , in the whole congregation than 
Michael Gretton. The women, I won't say envied Nora, 
but they spoke in great admiration of the good home that 
she had. Michael was a great man at all the temperance 
meetings held in and out of the parish. He was a mighty 
man among the teetotalers, and a ready speaker. Of 
course sometimes his rough way of expressing great truths 
and his use of big words led him into ground bordering on 
the errors of the Manicheans. I remember once making 
a great speech on ** Moderation " in drink, and I had been 
well received. Michael was the speaker who followed, and 
he began by saying: "Allow me to inform the most 
reverend Father, who has just sat down, that moderation 
is a name unknown to the nomenclature of teetotalism." 
That sentence literally took the house. The applause was 
unbounded. I knew my good Michael meant no disrespect 
— he would have died for his priest — so I joined in the 
applause. 

Michael's little wife Nora was a good-hearted, fairly 
industrious woman, but she came of a drink-tainted 
family. When she married, her husband made her take 
the pledge, but I often suspected that Nora did not keep 
it honestly and faithfully. I never found her the worse for 
drink, but occasionally when her husband was on his 
rounds and little Mary was at school, and I paid a 
surprise visit to No. 3 Regent's Row I found Nora fast 
asleep. She had a "nasty headache" and was having 
a little rest There was always some excuse. She was 
V7e of those strong little woitveTv >n\vo ^^^xcv \.Ck \«j^^ 's^^^ 
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wonderful power of "pulling themselves together " and 
** setting themselves right " after taking a ** little drop too 
much." Nora's mother was often the worse for drink. 
Michael threatened his wife that he would break every 
bone in her body if he ever found her bringing "drink " , 
into the house, or out drinking with her "old mother." 

Little Mary was their only child. Always neatly dresse4 
and scrupulously tidy and clean she attended her school 
punctually and regularly, and was a great favourite with 
us all, managers, teachers and children. 

It was on the occasion of one of the great League of 
the Cross demonstrations at the Crystal Palace. Michael 
Gretton was a proud man that day. The great banner 
had a magnificent banner-bearer in Michael, and the fife 
and drum band's shrill music marched the Leaguers out 
of the parish on to the railway station. The Guards with 
their sashes and caps, the juvenile Guards, the women with 
their ribbons and medals, and the children wearing their 
green collars and badges. Nora and little Mary were with 
the goodly contingent that turned out that day to meet 
our good great Cardinal — the grand old Teetotaler — the 
good shepherd of his flock — the beloved friend and father 
of the poor — on the grand parade ground of the Syden- 
ham Palace. Those days were the days of the joy of his 
large and sympathetic heart, when he met those who so 
loved him : the honest hardworking poor in their thousands. 
The Parade of the various branches with their bands and 
banners was a sight not easily forgotten. The crowded 
theatre and the stirring addresses >n^.s ^^o\\3^KdxiS.^'^^:5^-- ^ 
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cle, but that out-door procession with the sun shining on 
its glittering regalia, and the enthusiasm of the people, 
surpassed in its simple impressiveness many of the world's 
greater shows. No wonder that the heart of the dear old 
Cardinal bounded with delight as he looked down upon 
and blessed his beloved people. He was truly a man of 
the people — Cardinal Manning was a great leader of men, 
and men knew and trusted their grand leader. 

The procession was over, the sports were in full swing, 
Michael was with the men and youths regulating them. 
On these occasions it was necessary for us to mingle with 
our people, not only as a pleasure to them and to us, but 
also, alas ! to check abuses. Unfortunately all who went 
to the Palace in those days were not teetotalers, or even 
temperance people. I noted that Nora's mother was 
there, gaily decked in green. I often thought that the 
only means of making the League Festivals a complete 
success would have been to have " bought up the liquor 
traffic" for that one day, and had no sale whatever of 
intoxicating drinks. It was the non-teetotalers that 
brought disgrace at times upon our grand Temperance 
Demonstration. 

In my rounds I came across Nora and her mother both 
the worse for drink. The elder woman was noisily demon- 
strating and dancing. ** Nora," I said, **come here and 
bring your mother with you." I led them away from the 
little crowd and then I said : ** Where's your child Mary?" 
** She is with her father at the games," answered Nora. 

When we had reached a q\i\e\. aivA. ^^c\\3A&^ ^^<^\.— ?ix^\ 
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there are many such in the beautiful grounds of the Palace 
even on crowded days — I turned to Nora, and remarked 
that she had been drinking. She could not deny it ; " and 
what is worse," I said, "you and your mother are disgrace- 
ing our parish on this great day. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves. If Michael finds you in this state there'll 
be an awful scene. Go both of you and lie down under 
the shade of those trees and have a sleep. You know, Nora, 
that you can easily pull yourself together. I'll come and 
wake you up in half-an-hour, then you can freshen your- 
self up with some tea. Don't lose sight of your old 
mother after you awake ;" and so I left them. I went 
back in about an hour's time and found the two women 
fast asleep. When I aroused Nora she was apparently 
quite sober. Her mother was stupid and dazed. 

"Go," I said, "and get some tea, and both promise 
me that you won't touch another drop of intoxicating 
drink this day ! Michael is still with the youths and the 
children, and has been enquiring for you. You've had a 
lucky escape, and don't forget what a narrow one it has 
been for you." 

The little woman expressed her gratitude with tears. I 
knew she feared to anger her husband — and as I had just 
caught her in time I felt she was safe for the present 

The day came to an end, the thousands were taken 
back to London, and the papers next morning were filled 
with glowing accounts of the great demonstration. 
People little knew what an anxious day it had been for 
the Priests who had been preseivl, ^.wdL\X\^ &SSs5:xsJ^ ^!s«^i 
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had had with many of the " friends " of the League ! 

Time went on and at last poor Michael discovered the 
hidden skeleton of his little home. One day he returned 
and found his wife from home. Mary was at school. 
The breakfast things were unwashed on the table. He 
enquired of the neighbours where Nora was. Her mother 
had called and she had gone out with her. Michael went 
out. Passing a public house he heard the voice of his wife 
in the stuffy bar. 

I will not describe the scene that followed. He ordered 
her home, and then he sent for me. 

" Father," he said ** that woman will ruin me ! Now I 
understand where all the money has gone. To think that 
I should have such a white-livered hypocrite for my wife !" 

I did my best to console him and to control his justly 
raised anger. 

" This will be a warning," I said, "to Nora. Now that 
you know she has broken her pledge, the humiliation 
may save her." 

As for the woman herself, she was seemingly ashamed 
— or perhaps ashamed of being found out ; sorry she was, 
but perhaps only sorry that she was caught. She tried to 
appear penitent and made no end of promises and ended 
by renewing the teetotal pledge. 

Little Mary was growing up a fine bright child. She 

was about eleven and was preparing for her First Holy 

Communion. Some years before she had been confirmed, 

and on procession nights the child, in her spotless white 

dress and veil, was mostly in \vet ^\a.c^. ^NxOwaj^ ^^-^ 
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loved his little girL There had been many an angry word 
when her mother had failed to get the child's dress ready, 
or when, as sometimes happened, her little patent leather 
shoes were missing; Michael didn't know that they had 
been pawned for the accursed drink. He was a man of 
a naturally quick temper, and I had always dreaded the 
time when he should know the fdling of his wife. I was, 
however, wonderfully struck with the way in which he 
used to restrain himself, and many a time I have thought 
how little his wife deserved all this kindness. But there 
were times when his anger got the better of him ; and on 
one of these occasions he struck Nora on the face with 
his open hand. 

The day of the First Communion was fast approaching. 

"Father" said Michael, "this will be a grand day. 
I've been talking to Nora and she says she will go with me 
to the rails on that day. And I know there will be a lot 
of fathers and mothers up, so your Reverence's heart will 
rejoice." 

"Yes," I murmured, "these first communion da)^ are 
days of great grace to the mission, and many a heart is 
touched, and elder sisters or brothers, fathers or mothers, 
or grand-parents, who have neglected their duty for years, 
have the blessing given and are drawn once more to the 
Altar. But I have always found that the great enemy of 
souls tries to mar the joy of these great feasts, and that 
many a child is prevented from receiving the Great 
Gift." 

J was giynng the little girls theit Vas»\. \Tv%V\v\s:Idss^ V^^^sj^ 
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their First Communion Sunday. The beautiful and 
touching story of the Blessed Imelda had formed the basis 
of my discourse. The story of that little child of heavenly 
desires is always listened to with attention — how, being 
of tender age the good Nuns and the Priest thought her 
too young to receive her Divine Guest. How when the 
children, the happy privileged ones, were kneeling at the 
altar rails, the little saint was praying at the bottom of the 
church. How the Holy Host left the fingers of the priest 
and travelled in a ray of light resting over the head of the 
child ; then the priest, seeing the great miracle, left the 
altar, took the Host and communicated the loving little 
one ; and then how that heart of desires broke in love, 
and the young life flowed out into eternity ; all this I told 
them. 

" Ah, Father," said little Mary, ** how beautiful, to go to 
heaven to see our Lord on the day of our first communion. 
To see Him as He is, how beautiful !" 

And so the children made ready for the greatest day in 
their lives. 

"You little girls will wear white dresses, which will 
represent your pure souls clothed with grace ; that white 
garment which you received in your baptism and which 
you were told to carry without stain to the Judgement Seat 
of God. You must be full of desire ; you must wish very 
hard to make a good holy First Communion." 

And the happy children prepared themselves for the ■ 
coining of the Prince of Peace. 
It was the eve of the fitsl Corc\xt\\rDA.oT^ Xi-^, T\^RXft. i 
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had been an exceptionally large number at Confession, 
especially of the relatives and friends of the First Com- 
municants. We had closed the church, and were having 
our little supper when there came a hasty ring at the 
Presbytery bell. 

" What is it ?" I asked, as the servant came into the 
dining room. 

** Father Cuthbert, will you please go at once to Regent's 
Row, something very dreadful has happened at No. 3." 

Never shall I forget the scene I witnessed that night. * 'Up- 
stairs !" said the neighbour. I went up and flung open the 
door. Kneeling by the bed with his head in his hands 
was Michael — the strong great man — as silent as a statue 
His wife Nora was sobbing in a chair close by. On the 
bed rested the pale dead body of their only child, Mary, 

*' What is this ?" I asked. " How did it all happen ?" 

Michael looked up ; and then rising from his kneeling 
posture and 'pointipg to th^ .dead..gir.1, he said: ** Oh, 
Father, God forgive me, I bave ki3^d ;my darling child f" 
And the great frame of the strong man ^book v^ith xhp 
convulsiya sobs of a deep and: o\iijdV grief. , . : . ^ ^ 

I then learnt what had happened. Michael Gretton had 
been away all the afternoon at an important gathering of 
the League, and had not returned till past ten o'clock. 
To his intense horror he found his wife the worse for 
drink and sitting helplessly by the fire. Little Mary was 
crying. He asked her why she was in tears, and was told 
^ by the child that her mother Vvad tvo\. ^o\. \\<^\ ^\^^ ^^^^ 
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ready. He asked Nora where the white dress was. She 
answered sullenly that she did not know. The thought 
flashed across his brain that she had pawned it for drink. 
His hasty temper got the better of him, and he raised his 
hand to strike his wife, when the child, stepping forward 
between them, averted the blow, but slipped and fell 
backward striking her head against the corner of the 
fender. Death must have been almost instantaneous. 
When he took up little Mary's body and placed it on the 
bed there was no breathing, no sign of life. The little one 
had gone to Heaven to see the All Beautiful One, on the 
vigil of her First Communion. She never wore her medal, 
so I carefully wrapped it up and put it in my Curiosity 
Case. 

Poor Michael was never the same after that sad event. 
In the winter of that same year he contracted a chill, in- 
flamniatfon of the lungs- supervened and he closed a good 
life by a good andTiap^j^'deaf.Ks : * • * :: ' - 
' '•^*"A-nd his wife ?'' I asked. 

Alas; p<^cfr*crjeaturej-sK6^ went' frovn bfitd to Worse and 
became a confirmed drunkard, a'hd ' died ^ ir? a* lunatic 
asylum. But the good priest who attended her said she 
appeared to be quite conscious and sane at the last, and 
died, seemingly, quite repentant. The prayers of the little 
saintly child and of the good husband, seemed to have 

been heard, ani^ENnTRA^ RBSOWB^ ^^^ P^^^ 
repentant wife in he 
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